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Key Expo rts Who would you say was leading the 


Export race? Textiles? Motors? Heavy Industry? Light? B.O.A.C. 
has at least shown plenty of pace in the early stages. Our exports are 
the men who bring back export orders; and never before have orders 
so large come back from so far so fast! Among the 3,500 we have car- 
ried, the record is held by Sir Miles Thomas, Vice-Chairman of the 
Nuffield Group. 14,000 miles in ten days, and back with £1,200,000 of 
business. But all did famously. Faced with the job of wiping off six years’ 
arrears of business calls, they proved to have everything it takes—except 
a magic carpet. And we provided that. 
SPEEDBIRD ROUTES 


500,000 miles flown each week. 
4,500 passengers carried each week. 
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In the Men’s Shirt De- 
partment at Simpson’s 
you will find shirts with 
or without collars 
attached. 


But, whatever your 
choice, it will be sure 
to have that unmistak- 
able character which 
comes of fine material 
well tailored. 
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a Why did Tommy -drop 


¢ the strawberries ? 
( 


The strawberries were fresh and moist in their 


paper bag. Oo Soon the paper got sodden and out fell the 
o 


straw- berries. 
Normally, paper has not got much strength when it’s 
wet, but if the paper-maker had added Beetle resin 


during (u f) the processing of the pulp, the result would have 


been a \~e paper of greatly increased wet strength — and 
ce *\ 


Tommy ~ have saved the 
strawberries. Ki Vz 


B.1.P. are not manu- 





facturers of paper, 
plywood, or paints, but 
; : ; yy > 
supply aminoplastic resins to E- 
these and other industries. At 
A 
: 7 4 fen 
Plastics may contribute some- (A 
° \ 


thing to your industry, and 


B.1.P. will help you to investigate. 
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NO, IT’S NOT A PUBLICITY STUNT. It’s one of 57 routine factory tests, a test 
originated by K.L.G. during the war and adopted by all other plug makers on 
Government instructions. Why all this fuss about a ‘ simple’ little accessory ? 
Because, no matter how much care is put into the 69 or more exacting 
operations that go to make the not-so-simple K.L.G. plug, some faults defy 
ordinary inspection...and under war conditions this might have meant the lives of 
an air crew. Even in peacetime only the toughest tests are good enough for K.L.G. 
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FIG. 1. PERHAPS THE SIX-MILLION-YEARS-OLD PROGENITOR OF MAN: THREE VIEWS (ACTUAL SIZE) OF THE MOST COMPLETE 
FOSSIL OF AN APE JAW EVER FOUND; A THOUGHT-PROVOKING DISCOVERY BY DR. L. S. B. LEAKEY IN KENYA. 


During a brief period of leave from war duties in 1942, Dr. L. S. B. Leakey (Curator 
of Coryndon Memorial Museum, Nairobi) made an astonishing discovery in the 
6,000,000-years-old Lower Miocene beds on Rusinga Island, in Lake Victoria. These 
discoveries, which are fully illustrated on this and subsequent pages and described 
and discussed in an article by Dr. Leakey himself, are of a revolutionary nature. 
Chief among them is the remarkable fossil jaw, which we show above in actual size 
and in three positions (upper, from above; left, from the side; and right, from the 


front). This jaw, which belongs to the genus called Proconsul, after the famous 
chimpanzee “‘ Consul, the Almost Human," not only represents a type of evolutionary 
development in the greater primates previously unknown, but suggests that the cradle 
of the development of the primates, including man, was not, as previously thought by 
many, Asia, but rather the African continent. The remarkable man-like charac- 
teristics of the jaw, fully discussed overleaf, suggest the possibility that here we have 
the earliest known representative of the stock from which man eventually evolved. 
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HE problem of where and how man and the 
great apes evolved has always fascinated not 
only scientists, but also the general public ever since 
the theory of evolution was accepted. Some scientists 
have for years favoured the African Continent as the 
probable centre of evolution of the primates, while 
others have looked to Central Asia. Recent discoveries 
in Kenya Colony again shift the attention ot those 
interested in the subject to Africa, 

For more than twenty years it has been known that 
Kenya possessed some rich deposits of the Lower Miocene 
period of the earth's history, and I and my colleagues have 
for years been searching these fossil-bearing deposits 
for remains of fossil primates. As long ago as 1931! 
Dr. A. T. Hopwood, of the Natural History Museum, 
South Kensington (when he was a member of my third 
East African Archxological Expedition), found some very 
important fossil ape material, and ever since then new and 
more important finds have been made at intervals, cul- 
minating in the new discoveries which I am going to discuss 
in this article. 

Dr. Hopwood's discoveries came from the Koru fossil 
beds, and he described three distinct genera of new fossil 
apes. To one he gave the name of Proconsul—-regarding 
it as ancestral to the chimpanzees—to another the name 
Limnopithecus, which he considered as standing close to 
the gibbon group of apes, while the third genus he named 
Xenopithecus. In 1942, during a brief period of leave 
from wartime duties, I and my wife and Miss Davidson 
(now Mrs. Fagg) made a 
hurried visit to the Mio- 
cene beds on Rusinga 
Island—an island in Lake 
Victoria (Figs. 5 and 8) 
which had already yielded 
me a considerable num- 
ber of remains of fossil 
primate material in 1932, 
1934 and 1935. By the 
greatest good fortune we 
found on that visit the 
new fossil jaw which is 
seen in Fig. 1, This jaw 
is very exciting for a 
number of reasons which 
I shall try to explain. It 
is, so far as I know, the 
most complete jaw of a 
fossil ape-like creature 
ever yet discovered. It 
seems to belong to the 
genus which Dr, Hopwood 
named Proconsul — the 
genus which he regarded 
as an ancestral chimpan- 
zee—but it is so much 
more complete than the 
specimen which he had 
that we can much more 
easily compare it with 
modern chimpanzee and 
other ape fossils. 

On the same day that 
we found this new fossil 
jaw of Proconsul, we also 
discovered, about 15 ft. 
away, a second primate 
jaw which belongs appar- 
ently to the genus which 
Dr. Hopwood named 
Nenopithecus (see Fig. 14). 

Let me first of all dis- 
cuss the points of interest 
in the new Proconsul jaw. 
In Fig. 2 you can see the 
jaw of Proconsul in the 
middle, with the jaw of a 
chimpanzee on the left 
and of a man on the right. 
In making this photo- 
graph the jaws have been 
slightly tilted on a sheet 
of glass in order to show 
clearly the interior part of 
the jaw, and especially in Age. 
the region of the middle 
line behind the chin, In 
the chimpanzee—as indi- 
cated by the arrow—can be seen quite clearly what is called 
the * simian shelf."". This is a ledge of bone extending across 
the front at the bottom of the jaw and uniting the two 
sides. It is characteristic of all the living great apes 
gorilla, chimpanzee, orang-utan and gibbon—and is not 
found in man, with one possible exception. 

The exception is the jaw which is said to belong to the 
Piltdown skull, found by Mr. Dawson in Sussex in 1912, 
and, in point of fact, many leading physical anthropologists 
and anatomists do not accept the Piltdown jaw as belonging 
with the Piltdown skull, for the very reason that the jaw 
has a simian shelf. Instead, they consider (and I think 
rightly) that the Piltdown jaw is that of an extinct ape 
and that its association in the gravels of Piltdown with the 
skull was purely fortuitous. Now, if you look again in 
Fig. 2 you will see that in the new Proconswl jaw there 
is no simian shelf, and that the condition of this part of 
jaw approximates more to the form seen in the human jaw 
on the right. 

The next important point is in the nature of the chin 
region. This character is linked incidentally with the one 
1 have just discussed. In Fig. 3 you can see the same 
three jaws viewed from the side in profile, In the chim- 
panzee on the left the line of the chin is a curved one, 
and especiaily at the lower part is curved backwards. 
This backward-curving chin area is characteristic of all 
the living great apes, and in some it is much more accen- 
tuated than im the specimen which I chose for the 


which was previously reproduced 


PROCONSUL, LIMNOPITHECUS AND 


the Lower Miocene beds in East Africa, viz., Proconmsul, Limmopithecus and Xenopithecus. 
(1) Primitive Primate (Notharctus osdorni}—Eocene Age, Wyoming, U.S.A.; (2) Prototypal anthropoid (Propliopithecus hackeli}—Oligocene Age, 
Egypt; (3) Primitive anthropoid (Dryopithecus fricke#, etc.}—Miocene Age, India; (4) Trinil Ape Man (Pithecanthropus erectus)—Lower Pleistocene 
Age, at (5) Piltdown Man (Eoanthropus dawsoni)}—Pleistocene Age, England; (6) Heidelberg Man (Homo heidelbergensis)—Lower Pleistocene 

rmany ; (7) Neanderthal Man-—-Upper Pleistocene Age, Europe; (8) Cro-Magnon Man—Late Palaolithic (Late Upper Pleistocene) Age, 
France; (9) Australian B'ack-fellow—one of the most primitive of existing human races; (10) Hottentot—representing the primitive African 
races; (11) Chinese—renresenting the Mongolian group ; (12) American—-representing the Caucasian group. (A) Gorilla—Africa ; (B) Chimpanzee—Africa ; utan 
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HUMAN EVOLUTION ? 


By L. S. B. LEAKEY, M.A., Ph.D. 


illustration. In modern man, on the other hand, that is to 
say, in Homo sapiens, the line of the chin curves forwards, 
as you can see on the right-hand side of Fig. 3. The chin 
of Proconsul is considerably straighter and more vertical 
than in the great apes, but it is very different indeed from 
the form seen in modern man, On the other hand, it is 
not so very different from the form seen in some extinct 
human types, such as thé Heidelberg jaw. 

In Fig. 3 you can see some other interesting features 
of the new jaw. The Proconsul jaw projects much less 
forwards than in the chimpanzee, although in all other 
respects it tends to be a slightly larger jaw than the 
chimpanzee, as you can see in Figs. 2, 4 and 6. This indicates 
that Proconsul had a more vertical face, was not so 
“prognathous "” as the chimpanzees or gorillas. Still 
looking at Fig. 3, you can see how very different in pro- 
portions the fossil jaw is from that of -the chimpanzee in 
respect of what is called the “ ascending ramus "’ (that is to 
say, the part of the jaw that projects upwards and which 
is crowned by the condyle which articulates with the skull). 


PROCONSYVL ? 


. 


> 


LIMNOPITHECUS 


MENOPITHECUS ? 





XENOPITHECUS THE FOSSIL PRIMATES RECENTLY DISCOVERED 
PLACED BY HIM IN THE FAMILY TREE OF MAN: SHOWING THEIR PROBABLE RELATIONSHIP RESPECTIVELY TO MAN, THE GIBBON 


AND THE ORANG-UTAN, 


In this family tree of man and the other primates (which is based on an exhibit in the American Museum of Natural History, New York, and 
in our issue of December 18, 1937), Dr. Leakey has made the probable placings of his recent discoveries in 
The key to the remainder of the diagram is as follows: 


(C) Orang-utan— Borneo ; (D) Gibbon—South-East Asia. 


Turn next to Fig. 12 and you will see other characters 
in which the new jaw differs from the great apes and tends 
more towards the human form. First of all, consider the 
condyle (see arrows). In this photograph I have added at 
the left, bottom, the jaw of a gorilla. Now, in the great 
apes—as you can see in the figure—the surface of the 
condyle which articulates with the skull is relatively large 
and flat. In man (at the right, bottom) the articulating surface 
is smaller and much more convex than flat. In Proconsul 
the form of the condyle is very much closer to the form 
seen in rar than in the apes. 

Take another character which is very well illustrated 
in Fig. 12. In the great apes, such as the gorilla and 
chimpanzee, the lines of the two rows of “ cheek teeth,” 
the molar and pre-molar series, are either approximately 
parallel (as you can see in the gorilla specimen illustrated 
left, bottom), or else actually converging slightly backwards, 
as in the chimpanzee which I have illustrated (top, right). 
In man, on the other hand, the lines of the two rows of 
cheek teeth converge forwards. In Proconsul (top, 
left) we have an intermediate state of affairs, but with 
definite convergence forwards. 

There is another interesting point which can be seen 
in Fig. 12, but which shows more clearly in the enlarge- 
ments made from parts of Fig. 12, as seen in Figs, 11a, b, ¢ 
and d. In the great apes the particular method of mastica- 
tion (which is directly linked with the form of the condyle 
and the way the jaw articulates with the skull) results iv 





BY DR, LEAKEY IN EAST AFRICA, 


AuGc. 24, 1946 


differential wear of the surface of the molars—the 
outer cusps wear more rapidly than the inner 


WAS KENYA THE CENTRE OF cusps. In the Proconsul jaw the wear on the teeth 


is flat and resembles the wear seen on human teeth. 

Fig. 4, besides showing a general comparison 

of man, Proconsul and chimpanzee as viewed 

from the front, emphasises a character in which 
Proconsul does markedly resemble the apes. The 

huge canine tooth is definitely of the form we 

find in the apes, while in man it has become greatly 
reduced. As regards the rest of the teeth, the first 
pre-molar (just behind the canine), although it does not 
show well in the photograph in Fig. 12, is of the so-called 
monocuspid form seen in gorilla and chimpanzee and 
quite unlike the human form. The third or last molar, too, 
is essentially ape-like in character, having an arrangement 
of the cusps which is known as the ** Dryopithecus pattern.” 

What do all these things point to? Proconsul is certainly 
not human. It does, however, show a number of characters, 
and important ones at that, which approximate more to 
the human form than that of the living great apes. Is 
it then a Lower Miocene representative of the stock from 
which man eventually evolved? In my opinion that 
possibility exists, but before that claim can be made 
much more research is needed. There is another possible 
explanation. Some of the characters, such as the simian 
shelf, the flat articulation surface of the condyles, etc., which 
we tend to regard as essentially ape characters, may 
represent a relatively recent specialisation in the man-like 
apes, such as gorilla and 
chimpanzee, and the form 
of these characters which 
we see in Proconsul, and 
still more accentuated in 
man, may be the original 
form of all the earlier 
large primates. 

In Fig. 6 the outlines 
of the jaws of Proconsul, 
man and chimpanzee are 
shown superimposed for 
the sake of comparison, 
while in Fig. 10 I have 
combined an outline of 
the facial fragment of 
Proconsul found in 1932 
with the jaw found in 
1942, and have superim- 
posed this outline draw- 
ing upon a_ photograph 
of a chimpanzee skull. 
This illustrates how much 
the facial area of Pro- 
consul differs - from the 
chimpanzee, But until the 
detailed examination of 
the Proconsul jaw has 
been completed we can- 
not give the final answer 
to these questions. 

Let me turn next to 
a brief consideration of 
some of the other fossil 
ape material from the 
Lower Miocene beds of 
Kenya. In Fig. 14 you 
see the new jaw of 
Xenopithecus (top, right) 
found on Rusinga Island 
on the same day that 
the Proconsul jaw was 
discovered. a small part 
of another Xenopithecus 
jaw found by my _ col- 
league, Dr. MacInnes, at 
Songhor (also in Lower 
Miocene fossil beds), and 
the jaw of a modern 
orang-utan. In a recent 
new _ classification of 
living and extinct mam- 
mals of the world, Dr. 
Simpson, of America, has 
put Xenopithecus as prob- 
ably belonging to the 
same stem as the orang- 
Xenopithecus is 

a very much smaller 
creature, but does possibly belong to that stock. 

In Fig, 13 you can see a small jaw fragment of the genus 
of fossil ape which Dr. Hopwood named Limnopithecus 
compared with the jaw of a modern gibbon. Both Dr. 
Hopwood and Dr. Simpson consider that Limnopithecus 
represents an early stage of the gibbon stock, 

Taken in conjunction with the fact that Africa is the 
home of the two most man-like great apes, the gorilla and 
the chimpanzee, the presence in the Lower Miocene beds of 
Kenya of members of the orang-utan and gibbon stock, 
as well as of the most interesting creature Proconsul does 
most strongly suggest that we may have in Kenya the 
Lower Miocene centre of primate evolution, the centre, 
perhaps, where man and the great apes evolved before 
spreading over the world. 

The family tree of apes and man based on an exhibit 
in the American Museum of Natural History, N.Y., is 
shown on this page. The probable positions of the new 
fossils have been indicated in this by myself. 

It is of vital importance to the study of the evolution 
of man that more fossils from these beds should be discovered, 
and provided that I can obtain the necessary funds, I hope 
to carry out a detailed search next year. We know now of 
no fewer than thirteen areas where Lower Miocene fossil 
beds exist in Kenya Colony, and I think we may confidently 
expect a lot more very interesting discoveries, throwing light 
on the origins of the primates, if the field work can be 
carried out, 
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TRACING MAN’S ANCESTRY: JAWS OF PROCONSUL, CHIMPANZEE AND MAN. 


\venUnanennasunveneneauuncenenanunueenauseenueruevtopennenanensuenusnenecvenengnnecenansengey 


SIMIAN SHELF 


ot sonennennent nanny 


FIG. 2. THE JAWS OF (LEFT TO RIGHT) A CHIMPANZEE, PROCONSUL 
(AT THE BACK OF THE CHIN: SEE ARROWS), 
y-nsnsuanenuneuneaneseannnannannaennlneanneannenesnnaneanannneasnanananAsenanntat _ = 
‘- 


"*ssuyuvanuanenvevanueuurucuavannnseuanuensnueneonuanengenuennaneavanennasenascroguananusnuansnnsnacensesvennananngess onan eseney 


NO SIMIAN SHELF 


(THE FOSSIL RECENTLY DISCOVERED IN KENYA) 
A SIMIAN CHARACTER PRESENT IN THE CHIMPANZEE BUT ABSZINT IN PROCONSUL AND MAN. 
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NO SIMIAN SHELF 
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AND MAN, TILTED TO ILLUSTRATE THE SIMIAN SHELF 
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FIG. 3. THE SAME THREE JAWS IN PROFILE—(LEFT TO RIGHT) CHIMPANZEE, PROCONSUL AND MAN. NOTE ESPECIALLY THE CHIN AREA IN EACH, WITH PROCONSUL’S CHIN 


APPROACHING THE HUMAN RATHER THAN THE APE-LIKE PROFILE, BUT STILL VERY DIFFERENT FROM 
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THE MODERN MAN'S JAW. 


FIG. 4. A FRONT VIEW OF THE THREE JAWS-—(LEFT TO RIGHT) CHIMPANZEE, PROCONSUL AND MAN—IN WHICH PROCONSUL’S APE-LIKE ASPECTS ARE MORE APPARENT. NOTE 
ESPECIALLY THE HUGE CANINE TOOTH, WHICH IS DEFINITELY OF THE SAME FORM AS THY CHIMPANZEE'S. 


The pictures above, comparing in three different aspects the jaws of a ch mpanzee, 
a man and the remarkable fossil jaw of the genus called Proconsul, which has been 
recently discovered in Lower Miocene beds in Kenya, illustrate points mace in the 
article on the opposite page by Dr. Leakey, thé discoverer of the new jaw. Other 
illustrations are included on the frontispiece and the two pages following this. 
The Proconsul’s jaw,.a truly remarkable discovery and the most complete fossil jaw ever 
discovered, has a number of interesting characteristics. Although, as Dr. Leakey says, 
Proconsul was definitely not human, he nevertheless had a number of characters 


which approximate much more closely to the human than to the simian, or ape-like, 
form. One of these, shown above, is the absence of the ‘simian shelf."’ This is a 
ledge which lies behind the chin and below the lower incisors, and is found in all the 
living great apes—gorilla, chimpanzee, orang-utan and gibbon—but not at all in man, 
except in the disputed lower jaw which has been stated, but not without question, 
to belong to Piltdown Man. Another man-like character of Proconsul is his chin 
profile, which is considerably more vertical than that of the great apes, and, although very 
different from modern man's, is not far from that of the extinct Heidelberg Man. 
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NEW EVIDENCE THAT 
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KENYA CRADLED HUMAN AND APE EVOLUTION. 
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FIG. 6. A COMPARISON OF THE JAWS OF PROCONSUL, MAN AND CHIMPANZEE: A DIAGRAM OF ACTUAL- 
SIZE OUTLINES, PROCONSUL IN SOLID LINE, MAN IN HYPHENATED LINE AND CHIMPANZEE IN DOTTED 
LINE, PROCONSUL, THOUGH MASSIVE, IS INTERMEDIATE BUT MORE HUMAN THAN CHIMPANZEE. 
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FIG. 5. MAP OF PART OF KENYA AND LAKE VICTORIA, 
SHOWING RUSINGA ISLAND, KORU AND SONGHOR, SITES 
OF RECENT REMARKABLE DISCOVERIES. 
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FIG. 7. A MORE RECENT APE-MAN THAN PROCONSUL: THE 


EARLY PLEISTOCENE PITHECANTHROPUS OF JAVA. A 
SCIENTIFIC RESTORATION DRAWN BY THE LATE A. FORESTIER. 
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FIG. 9. A CHIMPANZEE, DRAWN BY AN ARTIST 
(A. FORESTIER) FOR COMPARISON WITH THE JAVA APE- 
MAN, WHICH AMPLIFIES THE DIAGRAMS ON THIS PAGE. 


\ 





HE illustrations to Dr. Leakey's article (on page 198) 
which we give above show the locus of these remark- 

able discoveries which would seem to go very far towards 
proving the previously disputed view that Africa, rather 
than Asia, was the cradle of the evolution of Man and the 
great apes. The diagrams show clearly how Proconsul’s 
facial appearance approximated rather to the human than 
the simian type, and support the view that Proconsul 
was possibly an unspecialised representative of the early 

stock of both the great apes and Man. 
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Fic. 8. A VIEW OF RUSINGA ISLAND, IN LAKE VICTORIA, SHOWING (TOP, LEFT) LOWER MIOCENE FOSSIL BEDS, TYPICAL 
OF THOSE IN WHICH DR. LEAKEY'’S RECENT DISCOVERIES OF PROCONSUL AND XENOPITHECUS WERE MADE. 




















FIG. 10, THE PROBABLE PROFILE OF PROCONSUL SUPERIMPOSED ON A PHOTOGRAPHED CHIMPANZEE SKULL. THE LINE 


PROFILE COMBINES THE PROCONSUL JAW FOUND IN 1942 WITH A PROCONSUL FACIAL FRAGMENT FOUND IN 1932 BY 
DR. LEAKEY. NOTE .HOW THE FACIAL AREA OF PROCONSUL DIFFERS FROM THE CHIMPANZEE’S. 
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JAWS OF SIX MILLION YEARS AGO UNDER COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS. 
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FIG. IIA. DETAIL OF PROCONSUL’S MOLARS ; 
SHOWING LEVEL WEAR OF THE EXTERNAL AND 
INTERNAL CUSPS: A HUMAN CHARACTERISTIC, 


INTERNAL 


FIG. IIB. DETAIL OF HUMAN MOLARS, TO SHOW 
THE CHARACTERISTIC EVEN WEAR OF THE CUSPS. 
COMPARE WITH PROCONSUL AND APE’S. 
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RK INTERNAL 


FIG. I1C. DETAIL OF A CHIMPANZEE’S MOLARS: 
SHOWING THE DISTINCTIVE DIFFERENTIAL WEAR, 
WITH THE EXTERNAL CUSPS WORN DOWN, 


sssroneeneneeewss--seneommnanunnnnonnnnomnaenane 
FIG. IID. DETAIL OF A GORILLA’S MOLARS: 
SHOWING THE EXTERNAL CUSPS WORN DOWN, 
OWING TO THE TYPICAL APE METHOD OF CHEWING., 


FIG. 12. THE JAWS OF PROCONSUL (UPPER L.), CHIMPANZEE (UPPER R.), GORILLA (LOWER L.), MAN (LOWER R.): TO SHOW 
HUMAN CHARACTERS IN PROCONSUL, (A) FORM OF CONDYLE (SEE ARROWS) AND (B) CONVERGING LINE OF CHEEK TEETH. 
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FIG. 13. JAW OF GIBBON (RIGHT) FOR COMPARISON WITH 
(LEFT) PART OF FOSSIL JAW OF JLIMNOPITHECUS, ITS 
6,000,000-YEARS-OLD ANCESTOR. 


HE upper right picture of four jaws illustrates in 
particular two points made in Dr. Leakey’'s 
article on page 198. First, that the lines of Proconsul’s 
cheek teeth converge slightly towards the front, as 
do Man's, whereas the gorillas and chimpanzee's are 
either parallel or even inclined to converge to the back. 
The second point concerns the condyles. These are 
the processes at the end of the jaw, where the jaw 
articulates with the skull and are marked by arrows in 
the pictures. In the gorilla and chimpanzee, these have 
a flat surface, whereas in Man and Proconsul the surface 
is smaller and rounded. This points to the fact that 
Proconswl chewed in the same way as man and not as 
the great apes: a point which is borne out by the 
enlargements of the molars from all four (top, left), 
which show even wear in Man and Proconsul, differential 
wear in gorilla and chimpanzee. The lower pictures of 
Limnopithecus and Xenopithecus fragments show their 
similarity with gibbon and orang-utan. It should be 
noted that the right third molar in the gibbon jaw is 
abnormally displaced. 


FIG. 14. JAW OF ORANG-UTAN (CENTRE) FOR COMPARISON WITH. FOSSIL FRAGMENTS OF ITS SMALLER ANCESTOR. 
XENOPITHECUS ; UPPER LEFT, FOUND AT SONGHOR, UPPER RIGHT, AT RUSINGA, BOTH IN LOWER MIOCENE BEDS. 
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OW astonished our Victorian or even Edwardian 
forbears would have been to have learnt that 
in the year of enlightenment, 1946, we should be 
devoting an exhibition of a most widely publicised 
and laudatory kind to the relics and works of the 
Prince Regent! For more than a hundred years 
everything to do with the man, and by implication 
with the age which bore his name, has been anathema 
to the serious and godly. He was presented to our 
fathers and grandfathers, and for that matter to our- 
selves, as an utterly worthless, frivolous, despicable 
and evil creature—a disgrace to England and the 
throne he sat on. Thackeray’s thundering denuncia- 
tion still rings in our ears ; only the incorrigible and 
irrepressible Max Beerbohm could find, in jest, a 
good word to say for him. Though in private, it is 
worthy of note, Queen 
Victoria (who also admitted 
a penchant for the society 
of Charles II.) liked to recall 
that he had been kind to her. 
What is the truth? Was 
‘* Prinny ’’ as bad as he was 
painted ? I am afraid the 
answer is, pretty nearly, 
though the man had many 
virtues. He was—in his 
latter years—gross and self- 
indulgent to a degree; he 
was inordinately vain; he 
was utterly selfish ; and, one 
suspects, he was profoundly 
unhappy. Yet he began his 
public career as the idol of 
the nation, a Prince Charm- 
ing who won all hearts, 
especially those of the ladies. 
Here, in fact, was his un- 
doing. Heirs to thrones who 
possess more than the ordin- 
ary human share of charm 
are apt to develop either 
into tyrants or, if tyranny 
is denied them by _ cir- 
cumstances, into public 
nuisances. They never 
recover from that over- 
easy, irresistible start. 
Henry VIII. is the eternal 
type of the one, Prince 
Florizel of the other. Both 
were incorrigibly spoilt. And 
both—and here is the tragedy— 
were potentially remarkable 
men. 

King George IV., or the 
Prince Regent, as he will 
always be thought of, had 
better taste than any man 
who ever sat on the throne of England, with the 
possible exception of Charles I. And good taste in 
a king, especially when his country is England—that 
teeming home of hearty Philistines—can effect a lot. 
Even poor George IV., whose talent for good was 
ultimately buried so deep beneath the rubble of his 
own faults, achieved a great deal. With the help of 
the architect Nash he achieved Regent’s Street and 
he achieved Regency Brighton—two of the finest 
examples of town planning in the world. Regency 
Brighton is part of the legacy, not of Brighton alone, 
but of all England and of all men and women who 
value grace and elegance in living. And we owe it 
to his Majesty King George IV., whom Thackeray so 
righteously belaboured. 

He indulged himself grossly in wine, snuff, food 
and many other things. At lunch at Portsmouth 
one of Nelson's captains saw him drink six glasses of 
cherry brandy and a bottle of mulled port. It is 
not surprising that he was often ill and even more 
often drunk. His nights of revelry at the Pavilion 
and Carlton House in his earlier days undermined 
the health of many of his friends and political asso- 
ciates. Throughout his life his’ debts were notorious 
and bottomless, and a millstone round the necks of 
his own and his father’s Ministers: Yet he was a 
keen and catholic musician; had an appreciative 
knowledge of the classics and a fine taste in English 
literature—he was one of the first to appreciate Jane 
Austen—and a passion for the visual arts. He was 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


for ever building, furnishing and improving his royal 
palaces and residences—one of the principal causes of 
his debts—and he left behind him much that was 
exquisite. Lady Bessborough, a good judge, pro- 
nounced the Pavilion beautiful—outré, but as perfect 
as such a thing could be. 

Temperament he possessed in abundance: far too 
much for a man in his position. When Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert refused to marry him, he tried to cut his 
throat ; when in later years Lady Hertford stood out 
on terms—though not for marriage, which was beyond 
her capacity—the tears would run down his face un- 
ashamedly in the face of all his Court. The news of 
Nelson’s death made him ill, and on the field of 
Waterloo he burst into sobs when the Duke of Welling- 
ton showed him the spot where Lord Anglesey’s leg 


ITALIAN DELEGATES AT THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 





THE FIRST EX-ENEMY STATE TO PLEAD ITS CASE FREELY BEFORE THE ALLIED NATIONS: 
DELEGATION IN THE PALACE OF LUXEMBOURG. 


SARAGAT, AND SIGNOR BONOMI, 


The Italian delegation to the Paris Peace Conference represented the first of Germany’s satellites invited freely to state their objections to the 
terms of the draft peace treaties. At the plenary session on August 10, Signor de Gasperi, the Italian Prime Minister, spoke from the rostrum 
for thirty-five minutes in an eloquent speech pleading for easier terms than those set out in the draft treaty with Italy, which he described as 
punitive. His speech, was heard in silence, and, when he left the rostrum, Mr. Byrnes, the U.S. delegation leader, shook him by the hand. 


was buried. And he could be as uproariously happy 
as miserable ; Creevey depicts him at Brighton,. after 
a jolly supper-party of iced champagne punch, lemonade 
and sandwiches, halloing to his guests to ask if any of 
them had seen Mother Windsor of late—his irreverent 
name for his royal mother—beating the time for his 
musicians on his vast thighs, and, later, not only pre- 
siding over the band, but singing, “ and very loud too. 


” 





From Mr. H. G. WELLS. 


Dear Mr. Ingram,—-I think “* The Illustrated London 
News” the best newspaper in the world. Only 
* Nature,” within its more restricted field of pure science, 
can compare with. it. For years I have taken it in 
myself and read it every week with the liveliest interest, 
and, in addition, I subscribe for it to be sent to two old 
friends of mine, It is the easiest and best of presents 
for a friend abroad, It is magnificently edited. It is 
amazing how wide and comprehensive is the sweep of its 
nets, I do not see how anyone can keep up to date about 
the things that matter without it. It ought to be in every 
school and in every household where there are young sons 
and daughters. , . 

Very sincerely yours, 


H. G. WELLS. 











A MEMORY OF MR, H, G. WELLS: AN APPRECIATION OF “ THE 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” BY THE GREAT NOVELIST. 


The above message from Mr. H. G. Wells was one of many received by 

The Illustrated London News on the [occasion of the paper's ninetieth 

birthday in 1932. On page 203 of this issue we have to record with 

deep regret the great novelist’s death and pay tribute to his genius 
in the fields of literature and sociology. 


LEADERS Of THE ITALIAN 
(LEFT TO RIGHT) SIGNOR FACCHINETTI, SIGNOR DE GASPERI, SIGNOR 


He had, among other talents, a pretty wit, though 
it often bordered on vulgarity. He used to say of 
one of his dilettante friends who called himseif an 
importer of wine and a composer of music, that he was 
rather an importer of music and a composer of wine. 
He christened the sage young Leopold of Coburg, 
who married his daughter and lived to be the counsellor 
of Queen Victoria, ‘‘ Marquis Peu-a-Peu.’” He could 
be the most amusing company when he chose— 
gracious, funny and agreeable—and Lady Holland, a 
stern critic, declared her belief towards the end of his 
life that, if he had not been born a prince, he would 
haye been a most amiable man. 

Like all artists, he was sensitive and intensely dis- 
liked criticism. He did his best to avoid it, even to 
shutting himself up in his palace and refusing to show 
himself to his _ subjects 
who, in his latter years, 
were apt on such occasions 
to express their loyal enthu- 
siasm by catcalls and by 
heaving bricks at his coach. 
He was driven from his 
beloved Pavilion at Brigh- 
ton by someone scribbling 
with a diamond on a win- 
dow-pane some rude lines 
on his fat mistress, Lady 
Conyngham ; thereafter he 
never returned. He spent 
his latter years in almost 
complete seclusion in an 
elaborate cottage deep in 
Windsor Forest, where he 
divided his time between 
lying in bed designing new 
uniforms for his long-suffer- 
ing Army, fishing in Virginia 
Water, playing very dull 
whist, and making things 
as difficult as he could for 
his Ministers, of whom he 
was inordinately jealous. 
“The King is shut up in 
harem,”’ wrote the indig- 
nant Lady Holland, ‘no 
egress or ingress; not a 
mouse passes.’’* 

His quarrel with his 
wife—or, to be more pre- 
cise, one of his_ wives, 
for he had two, Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert and Queen Carol- 
ine—provided the biggest 
scandal of the age. It 
nearly cost England her 
monarchy and made the 
country the laughing- 
stock of Europe. George 
certainly treated his wife abominably, but then 
he had never loved her—he had to resort to 
brandy to carry him through the wedding—and, for 
one who valued elegance, beauty and good man- 
ners as he did, she was about as unsuitable a wife 
as could have been chosen for him. In any case, he 
was already secretly married to another. He left his 
Princess at the earliest possible moment, while she, if 
not actually unfaithful to him, certainly did her best 
to be. ‘On a diablement peur de la corde dans ce 
pays-ci”’ she exclaimed to the future Duke of Wel- 
lington, referring to the law of treason. Her husband 
declared it his “‘ fixed and unalterable determination ”’ 
not to meet her upon any occasion, and it was one of 
the few promises which he strictly performed. His 
subjects, who liked the throne to reflect their matri- 
monial virtues, or, at any rate, their matrimonial 
moral aspirations, retaliated by calling out whenever 
he appeared in public, ‘‘ Where ’s your wife, George ? ”’ 

He died—it is one of the paradoxes of his strange 
career—extremely well. Believed by his robust sub- 
jects to be an arrant coward, he faced death and its 
terrors, which after his life must have been consider- 
able for him, with calm. He had always prided him- 
self on being the first gentleman in Europe, and he 
departed the world like one. His last act was a 
gracious inclination of the head to his_hastily- 
summoned physician. 





* “ The Congress of Vienna.” By H. Nicolson. P. 111. (Constable.) 
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THE -CREATOR OF “KIPPS’’ AND “MR. POLLY’’ AND 


ONE OF THE GREATEST OF 


The death of Mr. H. G. Wells on August 13 at the age of seventy-nine, after a long 
illness, closes a literary career which for fifty years stimulated and entertained his 
generation. Born in 1866, the youngest child of lower-middle-class parents, he became 
a draper’s apprentice, a pupil-teacher and a chemist's apprentice in turn. However, 
he read voraciously, obtained a scholarship at the Royal College of Science, South 
Kensington, and graduated as B.Sc. of London University in 1888. After teaching 
science for some time, both as schoolmaster and coach, he published the first of those 
scientific romances which were to open the eyes of the ordinary man to the possibilities 
of scientific: discoveries. ‘‘ The Time Machine " (1895) was followed by “* The Island of 


AUTHOR OF 
NOVELISTS AND WRITER OF SCIENTIFIC ROMANCES—WHOSE DEATH HAS BEEN ANNOUNCED. 
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“THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY’’: MR. H. G. WELLS 


Dr. Moreau "’ ; * The Invisible Man "' ; ‘' The War of the Worlds" ; ‘* The War in the Air” 

** The Shape of Things To Come,” and other stories. As a novelist Mr. Wells was able to draw 
on his experiences as a youth to portray contemporary life in ‘' Love and Mr. Lewisham " 
(1900) ; ‘* Kipps: The Story of a Simple Soul "' (1905); and “ The History of Mr. Polly’ 
(1910). It is these social novels which may well establish his reputation with posterity 
Mr. Wells the historian, scientist and sociologist is best Known from *‘ The Outline of 
History "' (1920); ‘* The Science of Life " (1929), written in collaboration with Dr. Julian 
Huxley, and with his own son, Mr. G. P. Wells; and ‘‘ The Work, Wealth and Happiness 
of Mankind” (1932).—(Exclusive portrait study by Y. Karsh, of Ottawa.) 
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“ THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA: A STUDY IN ALLIED UNITY”: By HAROLD NICOLSON.* 
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An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


i HIS book,”’ says the author, “‘ is not a study of 

military events: it is an examination, in 
terms of the past, of the factors which create dis- 
sension between independent States temporarily bound 
together in a coalition.’’ It came out several months 
ago; but a reading of it now, after what has been 
happening at the latest alleged Peace Conference, 
may be even more provocative of thought than a 
reading in late spring. 

The story of external events is told, and told 
graphically. There is plenty of human relief to the 
story of protocols and treaties, committees and 
debates : Mr. Nicolson is aware that the temperaments 
of men have an influence on events as well as “ the 
spirit of the age’ and 
material factors. Great care 
is taken with the _ por- 
traits (supplemented by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, in oils, 
from Windsor Castle) of the 
Emperor Alexander, Castle- 
reagh, Hardenberg, Metter- 
nich, Talleyrand and the 
sovereigns of Prussia and 
Austria. Napoleon, in life, 
and even after death, is 
always vividly in the back- 
ground : restless, enigmatic, 
profound, dense, abominable 
in turns. They all had 
something to cope with so 
long as he was alive. In 
April 1814 “ both Castle- 
reagh and Metternich arrived 


in Paris. The former, 
Caulaincourt records, was 
‘obliging, positive and 


frank. He kept his word 
to me in everything.’ The 
latter was less conciliatory. 
They both raised objec- 
tions to the choice of Elba. 
Castlereagh would have pre- 
ferred, in Lord Liverpool's 
words, ‘some less objec- 


tionable station.” He was THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE WHICH 
‘““ THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA’’— FROM A SKETCH BY ISABEY FOR THE OFFICIAL PICTURE PAINTED IN 1815. 


Reproduced from “‘ The Congress of Vienna”; Published by Messrs. Constable and Co. 


prepared even to consider 
that Napoleon should be 
granted asylum in 
Great Britain, where 
Fort St. George had 
already been 
suggested. It is 
doubtful whether 
this suggestion would 
have been approved 
by the Cabinet. A 
subsequent proposal 
that the fallen 
Emperor should be 
interned at Gibraltar 
was attacked by 
The Times newspaper 
in trenchant tones. 
‘ We should be really 
sorry, wrote The 
Times,‘ if any British 
possession were 
polluted by such a 
wretch. He would 
be a disgrace to 
Botany Bay.” 
Napoleon, to\ some 
extent influenced by 
the fact that he didn’t 
feel safe in Elba, 
made his last throw. 
Wellington hurried 
back to meet him in 
the field ; Wellington 
who summarised his 
character by saying : 
“the fellow wasn’t 
a gentleman,”’ but 
who lived to think 
that perhaps, under 
control, Napoleon 
might well have 
been kept on the throne of France. He went to 
St. Helena. But suppose he had been captured at 
the Beresina, as he should have been. Might he not 
have recaptured the semi-sane Czar’s imagination 





*** The Congress of Vienna: A Study in Allied Unity, 1812-1822." 
By Harold Nicolson, Illustrated, (Constable ; 1s.) 





ALEXANDER I, EMPEROR OF RUSSIA, WHO PROPOSED 
THAT POLAND SHOULD BE REUNITED, BUT WAS 
OPPOSED BY BRITAIN, FRANCE AND AUSTRIA: 
PORTRAIT PAINTED BY SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE aT Big Five, with France 

THE REQUEST OF THE PRINCE REGENT. 
In the Royal Collection at Windsor Castle and reproduced Balance of Power, it may be added, 

by gracious permission of His Majesty the King. 


and persuaded him to drive on Constantinople, Asia 
and India, with something like a new division between 
Eastern and Western Empires. Speculations like 
these sometimes relieve Mr. Nicolson’s solid diplomatic 
history : and he has time to vindicate the noble but 
reserved character of Castlereagh, and to dissipate 
the myth that the Congress of Vienna was a mere 
orgy of dinner-dances. But for the most part he 


sticks to his theme: the examination of a typical 
Conference after a great European War, the exposure 
of the recurrent difficulties which must attend all 
such conferences, and a cool examination of the moral 
and material elements which lead to agreement, to 
compromise, or to dissidence. 





It is a melancholy 
fact that some of them 
are so constant. Poland 
was very dominant at 
the Congress. There 
was a vast amount of 
sympathy for the 
oppressed and. divided 
Poles in Western 
Europe ; but the plan 
for a reunited Poland 
came from Alexander, 
and a Russian satellite 
state with a frontier on 
the Oder was so horrify- 
ing a prospect that at 
one stage Britain, 
France and Austria 
were prepared (but the 
preparation called the 
Russian bluff) to resist 
it by force of arms. 
France, again, had 
been a universal 
menace: but, France 
humbled, the Balance 
of Power was upset: 
Russia, especially 
Russia in combination 


reinstated. The 


is a thing which Mr. Nicolson very 
sensibly defends, both from the British 
and European point of view: Vienna preserved 
Europe from a general war for a century, and had 
England had more foresight in the ‘sixties and 
nipped the next menace in the bud, she might not 
have had a general war yet. 

We are again in the stew, and Central Europe in 
the melting-pot. A new Balance is the only hope for 


PAST. 





ith i t yet VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH — “x MAN WHO, IN THE 
wa Prussia (not yet ¢,itreRING KALEIDOSCOPE OF THE VIENNA CONGRESS, 
in control of the older peyaineD ALWAYS CENTRAL, IMMUTABLE, COLOURLESS 


Germany), was alarm- ,np DOMINANT” : 
ing : the Big Four soon IN 1814 BY SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 
a had to turn into the J» the Royal Collection at Windsor Castle and reproduced 
by gracious permission of His Majesty the King. 
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peace, let pia & 
justice and ~% 
freedom : Ger- * 
many must be 
organised again, 
more loosely tae : 
than of old, and 

the idea of a free 
buffer - state in 
Poland is bound 


AUTHOR OF “ THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA "— 
THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE: THE 
HON. HAROLD NICOLSON, 


Mr. Nicolson, who became a Governor of the 
B.B.C. in 1941, is well known as an author 
to recur to the and critic. He was formerly in the Diplomatic 
least sentimen- Sri sid erred oa ie Bette Danton 
tal mind. It is include “Lord Carnock” (1930); “ Peace- 
impossible mot makin” G94) Coren Ta Lan Fhe 
to be forcibly struck by 
one passage about Russia in 
1814: ‘‘ It was indeed true 
that Russia, having endured 
harsh suffering and achieved 
magnificent triumphs, was 
assuming an. attitude of 
arrogant secretiveness, which 
caused dismay to her part- 
ners in the Quadruple 
Alliance. . . . The Russian 
generals and diplomatists, 
moreover, having convinced 
themselvesthat Russianarms 
alone had liberated Europe 
from an odious tyranny, 
being intoxicated by the 
military prestige which 
Russia had unexpectedly 
acquired, began on every 
occasion and. in every 
country to indulge in self- 
assertiveness and intrigue. 
‘ Well, so far as that goes, 
boasted one Russian general 
when discussing the im- 
pending Congress, ‘ one does 
not need to worry much 
about negotiations when 
one has 600,000 men under 


“PRESERVED EUROPE FROM A GENERAL WAR FOR A CENTURY”: arms.’ At the same time, 


from the remotest corners 
of Europe, Asia, Africa and 
even America, reports 
began to pour in 
regarding the pre- 
sence of mysterious 
Russian agents and 
the activities of 
energetic and over- 
bearing Russiandiplo- 
matists. ... Such 
reports were too num- 
erous, too frequent 
and withal too con- 
sistent to be ignored.”’ 

The situation was 
not retrieved by hop- 
ing for the best: it 
was retrieved by 
firmness, by calcula- 
tion, and by bargain- 
ing, sometimes not 
of the most idealistic 
character. It is a 
mistake, to which 
part of the British 
public is particularly 
prone, to assume 
always that if an 
international settle- 
ment is not Wholly 
satisfactory it is the 
fault of the British 
negotiators, who 
ought to have stuck 
out for the right 
thing and got their 
way all along the 
line. It is a pity: 
but it can’t be done. Does anybody suppose that our 
people at Versailles thought that the reparations (‘‘Make 
Germany pay for the war’) clauses were operable ? 

This book is much too full of detail to be adequately 
described. But it is good history, and it has an acute 
bearing on our present difficulties, and, incidentally, 
those of our present Foreign Secretary, whose hands 
are even fuller than were Castlereagh’s, and who 
runs the old conductor's rjsk of being shot at when 
he is doing his best. 


A PORTRAIT PAINTED IN LONDON 
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TYPES OF YOUNG JEWS SMUGGLED INTO PALESTINE AS ILLEGAL IMMIGRANTS. 


A TYPICAL GROUP OF ILLEGAL JEWISH IMMIGRANTS, DISEMBARKED AT HAIFA age 
AND ON THEIR WAY TO THE ATHLIT CLEARANCE CAMP FOR “ VETTING.” A BATCH OF HEFTY YOUNG JEWS, BROUGHT BY ILLEGAL SHIP FROM EUROPE TO PALESTINE, 
ENTERING THE ATHLIT CLEARANCE CAMP, NEAR HAIFA, FOR INTERROGATION BEFORE RELEASE. 


SCAKCELY MORE AN CHILDREN: YOUNG JEWISH IMMIGRANTS GAZING AT THE SHORES 
OF PALESTINE FROM THE SHIP WHICH BROUGHT THEM ILLEGALLY TO HAIFA, 


SOME OF THE YOUNG JEWISH IMMIGRANTS WHO CROWDED THE DECKS AND HOLDS 
OF ONE OF THE SHIPS ENGAGED IN THE ILLEGAL FERRY TRAFFIC FROM EUROPE. 


ssenenenevenenensess sesseeaneanaeassonannseueretserssesenavesraseeansqvennnerseneetenencarssesstenteesenss 


THEIR IMMIGRANT SHIP WAS SEIZED AT LA SPEZIA BY ITALIAN AUTHORITIES. IN THOUSANDS VIA HAIFA AND THE ATHLIT CLEARANCE CAMP, 
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AFTER A HUNGER-STRIKE: SOME OF THE JEWS WHO WENT ON HUNGER-STRIKE WHEN { TWO YOUNG JEWS, TYPICAL OF THE ILLEGAL IMMIGRANTS WHO HAVE ENTERED PALESTINE 


sevens ceruanennencnnanenessseneen yoaveansenavennenvecns vesussenunenerenssnanaaseseens ens: 


Recent descriptions of the illegal arrival in Palestine of thousands of Jewish immigrants of Jews into the “ Promised Land,” and after a short stay there the immigrants are given 
have referred to the crowded and insanitary conditions of the ships which brought them certificates to proceed to friends or relations. It is true that every possible step is taken 
there, and to aged and sick persons being permitted to land immediately. The above to ensure that such certificates are not granted to undesirable immigrants—whose num- 
photographs show the other side of the picture—the young Jews who comprise the bers are, in any case, dacked from the legal total permitted to enter the country, now 
majority of the thousands illegally landed at Haifa and permitted to enter Palestine via already excoeded for 1946—but the thought remains that many of the hefty young Jews, 
the Athlit Clearance Camp. This camp, described in The Illustrated London News of July 13 of whom typical examples are seen in our Levey are destined for the ranks of one 
last, was established by the Palestine Government in effect to legalise the illegal entry or other of the terrorist organisations responsible for the present state of chaos in Palestine. 
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A NEW SIGN OF THE TIMES: “SQUATTING” 
AN ASPECT OF THE STRUGGLE FOR HOMES. 


RECENT development which is at once a curious “‘ sign of the times ” and a striking 
comment on the housing shortage is a country-wide occupation of empty camps 

by families of ‘‘ squatters.” There are, it has been stated officially, 850 Service camps 
now declared redundant, the majority of them Army camps, but some R.A.F. and 
Naval. It is also stated that very few of this total are suitable for use as homes. 
Nevertheless, at places as far apart as Liverpool and Bristol, Seaham Harbour, in 
Durham, and Amersham, in Buckinghamshire, considerable numbers of homeless or 


badly-housed families have taken the law into their hands and, disregarding official 
[Continued below. 
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BUILT FOR THE U.S. ARMY, PREPARED FOR THE ITALIAN WIVES OF POLES, AND NOW 
OCCUPIED BY BRITISH ‘“‘ SQUATTERS"’: VACHE CAMP, NEAR AMERSHAM, 
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WHERE NEARLY FIFTY FAMILIES HAVE MOVED IN AGAINST POLICE ADVICE: THE WHITE 
CITY ARMY CAMP, NEAR BRISTOL, NOW OWNED BY THE MINISTRY OF WORKS. 
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INSIDE A ‘“ SQUATTER’S”’’ HOME IN VACHE CAMP: SHOWING THE SORT OF 
ACCOMMODATION NOW OCCUPIED BY AN EX-COMMANDO AND HIS WIFE, 
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IN FURNITURE FOR A ‘“ SQUATTER’S”’’ NEW HOME IN VACHE CAMP, NEAR 
AMERSHAM, WHICH WAS RECENTLY OCCUPIED BY ABOUT SEVENTY FAMILIES. 
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A ““SQUATTER” AND HIS WIFE OUTSIDE A NISSEN HUT IN THE WHITE CITY CAMP, 
NEAR BRISTOL, WHICH WAS FORMERLY OCCUPIED BY THE ARMY. 

Continued.) 

advice, have moved in and occupied disused and empty Service accommodation. The 
quality of this accommodation is various, ranging from the familiar Nissen hut of the 
A.-A. site to Vache Camp, between Amersham and Chalfont St. Ciles, where the camp, 
which was specially built for American Servicemen, had been recently prepared for 
receiving the Italian wives of Polish soldiers. At the date of writing no action has been 
taken against the ‘ squatters,"’ but it has been stated that the correct course for 
families who felt that accommodation was available was to have drawn the matter to 
the attention of the proper authorities, both local and regional. In most camps, 
squatters have formed committees, to which they are paying rent, which, in some 
cases, is being employed in the maintenance of the property. In some districts local 


“ ., 
MOVING-IN DAY FOR A “ SQUATTER’S” FAMILY : NE AT THE FORMER A.-A. SITE AT “ ” 
WEST DERBY, NEAR LIVERPOOL, WHERE HOMELESS FAMILIES HAVE OCCUPIED EMPTY NISSEN HUTS. authorities have stated that the “ squatting " amounts to trespass. 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN CURIOSITIES IN THE WORLD OF AVIATION. 





FORESHADOWING A CREWLESS BOMBER FLEET CONTROLLED FROM THE GROUND AND SENT ON LONG-DISTANCE MISSIONS: THE FINISH OF THE LONGEST CREWLESS FLIGHT 
IN THE WORLD—OVER A DISTANCE OF 2400 MILES AND TAKING APPROXIMATELY FIFTEEN HOURS. 


The longest completely crewless flight in the world took place recently from Hawaii to Muroc Airfield. approximately fifteen hours. To prove the claim that guided missiles of the U.S. Army Air Force 
The machines which carried out the test were B-17s—two of the “drone” aircraft which had par- can be launched by radio control and successfully hit targets 2000 miles away, the bomb-doors of 
ticipated in the Bikini atom bomb tests. The flight was over a distance of 2400 miles and took the “drones”’ were opened and a 100-lb. smoke-bomb. was dropped off the Californian coast. 


ne 


~~“ 


STATED TO BE THE WORLD’S LARGEST AIRCRAFT: THE XB-36, A GIANT BOMBER UNDERGOING 
TESTS FOR THE U.S.A.A.F. AND HERE SEEN ON THE AIRFIELD AT FORT WORTH, TEXAS, DWARFING 
A VETERAN B-29 SUPER-FORTRESS. 

The XB-36 is the largest and newest bomber to be accepted for service with the United States Army Air Force. 
At present it is undergoing tests and flight trials at Fort Worth, Texas, where its gigantic fuselage dwarfs all 
other aircraft. It has been built by Consolidated Vultee and is fitted with six 3000-h. p. Pratt and itney Wasp 
Major R-4360 engines. The wing-span is 230 ft. and the aircraft is 163 ft. long. Our readers will notice that the 
engines are fitted as ae | in with the propeller installation, are “ buried.” 
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A WIND-TUNNEL FOR TESTING SHELLS AND AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS: THE PERSPEX-COVERED WINDOW ; 
SHOWING A SMALL SHELL UNDERGOING TESTS AT THE NATIONAL PHYSICAL LABORATORY. 
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THE WIND-TUNNEL AT THE NATIONAL PHYSICAL LABORATORY; SHOWING THE 
PERSPEX WINDOW THROUGH WHICH THE EXPERIMENT MAY BE WATCHED. 


It in the neering department of the National Physical Laboratory at tunnel to test shells mo through the air at 2000 m.p.h., but in this case the air is driven past the stationary 
Feddington® A — hy on he ge 1x 500-hep.. electric motor driving a fan propels a huge shell. The testing pet = fh a Perspex window on each side, through which the shell or aircraft wing 
volume of air through an 11-in. on ~e. ‘oe testing takes place. It is possible with this wind- section under test can be watched. 
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A NEW CATHEDRAL; SHIPS AND ROCKETS; MUSSOLINI’S REMAINS DISCOVERED. 


¥ 
Pedi. 


A NEW CATHEDRAL FOR WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND: A COMPOSITE PICTURE SHOWING 
THE MODEL CONTRASTED WITH THE EXISTING PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS. THE CATHEDRAL 
WILL SERVE AS A SHRINE OF NATIONAL REMEMBRANCE FOR THE DEAD OF BOTH WARS. 


ONE OF THE MANY MYSTERIOUS ROCKETS WHICH 
PASSED OVER 


Very many rockets have been seen in Swedish skies of 
recent weeks and considerable apprehension has been 
aroused thereby. . Their nature and origin are uncertain, 
but it is stated that some metal parts have been found 
with lettering on them and that_a strong statement of 

protest to “a certain foreign Power’ 


HAVE RECENTLY 


ce 
DESCRIBED AS A FLOATING MENACE: THE FRANCIS LEE IN TOW 


ro BUSH RIVER, MARYLAND, FOR TECHNICAL EXAMINATION 
OF THE 600 TONS OF GERMAN MUSTARD GAS ON BOARD, 





THE HYDRO-BOMB: A U.S, SECRET ROCKET WEAPON, FOR SUBMARINE USE, COMPLETED 
TOO LATE TO EMPLOY IN THE WAR—DETAILS OF WHICH WERE RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Said to be the simplest and least expensive to manufacture of all torpedoes used by air forces, the 
Westinghouse hydro-bomb, illustrated above, was completed too late for use in the war. It can be 


drop 600 ft. or more by an aircraft travelling at 300 m.p.h., and impact with the water starts 
the motor, Gyroscope controls regulate the oy Fo “ 2300-lb. projectile, and the motor is driven 
y solid fuel. 











ool ne ae , ; . : 
FROM ‘“‘ STRENGTH THROUGH jOY“’ TO A NEW AND NON-POLITICAL LIFE AS THE EMPIRE 
FOWEY: A FORMER NAZI LINER REFITTED AND LYING IN FALMOUTH ROADS. 

It will be recalled that one of the best-publicised aspects of the Nazi Youth Movements was the 

“Strength Through Joy” organisation, one of whose particular amenities and rewards was cruising in 

specially-equipped liners. The Potzdam was one of these. She has now been refitted as a passenger 

liner and rechristened the Empire Fowey, and is here shown lying in Falmouth Roads awaiting a new 
life and a new rdéle, no loneer to be an instrument of Nazi propaganda. 





THE FIRST SHIP TO ENTER DUNKIRK HARBOUR SINCE 
JUNE 1940: THE FLAG-DECKED SWEDISH COASTER JUPITER. 
Elsewhere in this issue we give a panorama of the historic harbour of 


SWEDEN. 


Dunkirk, at last, after six years, reopened to peaceful commerce. The 
first ship to enter the lock, which was the last stage of the reconstruction 
of the port, was the Swedish coaster /upiter, which was dressed with 
bunting for the occasion and is here seen being greeted by some of th 
crowd which attended the reopening ceremonies. ; 





is expected. 





MUSSOLINI'S BODY, FOUND IN A MONASTERY NEAR MILAN BY ITALIAN POLICE : A PICTURE 
SHOWING THE TRUNK IN WHICH WERE THE TWO SACKS CONTAINING THE REMAINS, 


It will be recalled that the grave in which Mussolini was buried was robbed during April of this 
year. After a considerable search and the arrest of three of the four men responsible and their 
confession to the deed, the Duce’s remains have been discovered at the Carthusian monastery of 
Pavia, near Milan. Together with the body, in one of the sacks inside the trunk was a political 
statement signed by Domenico Leccisi, one of the men responsible for the theft. 
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FAMOUS MEN IN NEW OFFICES: 


‘““MONTY” FIGHTS HIS BATTLES OVER AGAIN—ON A FLOOR MODEL: FIELD MARSHAL 
LORD MONTGOMERY INDICATES: A TACTICAL FEATURE DURING AN INFORMAL 
INTER-SERVICE DISCUSSION AT THE STAFF COLLEGE, CAMBERLEY. 

The Army Commanders’ Conference at the Staff College, Camberley, over which Field Marshal Lord 
Montgomery, C.I.G.S., presided, has shown that the close contact maintained by the Services during 
the war may be continued in time of peace, for both Admiral Sir John Cunningham, First Sea Lord, 
and Marshal of the Royal Air Force Lord Tedder, Chief « the Air Staff, arranged to address the 
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“MONTY” AS C.I.G.S.; “WINNIE” AT DOVER. 


A GROUP OF SENIOR OFFICERS ATTENDING THE CONFERENCE AT THE 
(CENTRE) FIELD MARSHAL LORD MONTGOMERY SEATED BETWEE 

PATRICK BRIND AND AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR JOHN SLESSOR. 
) Discussions on tactical doctrine were illustrated by means of models, and on August 14 
Field Marshal Lord Montgomery, assisted by Lieut.-General Sir Brian Horrocks, explained the technical 
points ef the Rhineland battle; standing in the centre of a 20-ft. by 15-ft. floor model of the 
battlefield. It was expected that Lord Montgomery would sail for Canada on August 19. 


, 


conference. 





MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL, WITH MRS. CHURCHILL, WALKING 
HALL AFTER HIS INSTALLATION, AND GREETING THE CROWDS WITH HIS FAMOUS 
On August 14 Mr. Winston Churchill visited Dover to be installed as Lord Warden and Admiral of 
the Cinque Ports, an appointment oe wee er 1941. He becomes the 158th holder of the 
office, which has existed for nearly years. town was decorated for the occasion, and 
Mr. Churchill, wearing the ceremonial uniform of a | -# Warden, drove through crowded streets to 
the Castle, while the bells of Dover rang out in welcome. Following the service hallowing the 


“y" 


IN PROCESSION TO THE TOWN 


AS LORD WARDEN AND ADMIRAL 
OF THE GRAND 
COLLEGE). 


THE INSTALLATION OF MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL 
OF THE CINQUE PORTS: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE MEETING 
COURT OF SHEPWAY AT ST. MARTIN'S PRIORY (DOVER 


THE 158TH HOLDER OF AN OFFICE NEARLY 1000 YBARS OLD: MR. WINSTON 
CHURCHILL, LORD WARDEN OF THE CINQUE PORTS, WITH MRS. CHURCHILL. 


Wardenship in the church of St. Mary-in-the-Castle, at which the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
the Bishop of Dover officiated, Mr. Churchill and the members of the Grand Court of Shepway 
drove in procession to St. Martin’s Priory (Dover College), where the installation ceremony took 
place. The patent of office was read and Mr. Churchill promised to maintain “the franchises, liberties, 
customs and usages of the ports,” his words punctuated by the booming of a nineteen-gun salute 


SIGN. 
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TWO PORTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE: DUNKIRK REOPENED; AND HA 


REOPENED TO NAVIGATION ON AUGUST 12: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE PORT OF DUNKIRK, FROM WHICH THE B.E.F. WAS SUCCESSFULLY 


WHERE ILLEGAL JEWISH IMMIGRANTS HAVE BEEN KEPT CONFINED ABOARD THEIR SHIPS PENDING REMOVAL TO CAMPS IN CYPRUS AND ELSEWH 


Those memorable days of May and June 1940 when the little ships crossed the 
Channel under the protection of the Royal Navy and R.A.F. to evacuate the British 
and French troops who had fallen back on the port of Dunkirk will never be forgotten 
either by those who played a part in the drama or by those who waited so anxiously 
for news. Six destroyers and twenty-four smaller warships were lost in the operation, 
but the B.E.F,,Was brought back with the comparatively small loss of 30,000 men. 
In enemy hands the, port was a target for R.A.F. bombers, and so it remained 


throughout the war—its quays crumbled by air attack and rusting wrecks lying in 
the basins. Recently the port was reopened to navigation following the completion 
of lock repairs, and on August 12 the first ship entered the port. She was the 
3000-ton Swedish coaster /upiter, dressed overall with bunting for the occasion, and 
she threaded her way between the two concrete-filled block-ships into the harbour, 
where she made a two-mile circuit before mooring The second port which has been 
in the news lately is that at Haifa, Palestine, where on August 2 the British tanker 





Empir 
heavy 
loaded 
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elsewh 
rating: 
attack 


AND ELSEWHERE : 


D HAIFA, WHERE ILLEGAL JEWISH IMMIGRANTS ARE NOW 
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Empire Cross blew up and caught fire while discharging aviation spirit. There was 
heavy loss of life, only twelve survivors being rescued. It is at Haifa that ships 
loaded with illegal Jewish immigrants have been detained and where, following the 
British Government's decision to remove illegal immigrants to camps in Cyprus and 
elsewhere until their future has been settled, there were extraordinary scenes. Naval 
ratings who attempted to board the Henrietta Szold to take her into the docks were 
attacked with clubs, bottles, tins and anything else which could be used as a weapon. 
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HELD. 


SUCCESSFULLY EVACUATED IN 1940 WITH THE LOSS OF 30,000 KILLED, WOUNDED AND MISSING ; SHOWING BOMB DAMAGE TO THE QUAYS. 


A VIEW OF HAIFA TOWN SHOWING THE HARBOUR AND BAY AS SEEN FROM THE ROAD RUNNING UP MOUNT CARMEL. 


An officer and some ratings received head injuries before it was possible to lash a tug 
to the vessel. The immigrants from this ship and the Yagour were transhipped 
to the Empire Rival and Empire Heywood, which lett for Cyprus under naval 
escort, arriving on August 14. On the previous day public meetings were held 
in Haifa, and strong protests were made. Construction of the port began in 1929 
and was completed in 1933. Its chief feature is the main breakwater, which has a 
length of 1} miles, and there is a depth of 30 ft. alongside the main quay. 
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DUBLIN HORSE SHOW AGAIN: SOME OF 
THE PRIZEWINNERS AT BALLSBRIDGE. 
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OF THE HUNTER 


vvaneuuennnvunnvcnuautsacuecanevessevosseanesavuracnuunaguvuuernneuenenaanscaveseenesseen 
A VIEW OF THE DUBLIN HORSE SHOW AT BALLSBRIDGE, SHOWING 
CLASSES IN PROGRESS. 


JUDGING 
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ayunsevecvnnnnen 


PAMPAS GRASS 
PRIZE WINNER 
WINNER OF 


ovencavaveevuaveneenenssvesovenesvencanaenevsqenens socaneneuavenvenengenesnny 


DUBLIN HORSE 
LYNCH, RATH- 


STALLION AT THE 
MR. PATRICK 
LIMERICK, 


CHAMPION THOROUGHBRED 
SHOW: POLYPHAIN. OWNER, 
KEALE, CO. 


IN A HUNTER 
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Nvunaetbannvennvesnevens 


AT DUBLIN 
BORDER PATROL, 


HORSE SHOW: MASTER BERT HARRIS RIDING 
WINNER IN THE STYLE AND APPEARANCE 
CLASS. 


TUDORIAN, 


(RIDDEN BY MRS. HICKEY), A FIRST- 


THE PERPETUAL CUP. 


AN OUTSTANDING GELDING AT THE DUBLIN HORSE *sHow : 
WINNER OF THE PEMBROKE, 
ANTHONY MAUDE CUPS, WITH HIS OWNER, MR, J. G. SIMPSON. 
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THE PRESIDENT OF EIRE AND MRS. O’KELLY ARRIVING FOR THE DUBLIN MORSE SHOW 
AT BALLSBRIDGE, WITH MOUNTED ESCORT. 
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ome: 


E. ROHAN’S 
BEING 


CHAMPION OF THE LADY’S HUNTER CLASS, MR. 
GELDING NEVADA, WITH MRS. ROHAN (THE RIDER) 
CONGRATULATED BY ONE OF THE JUDGES. 
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GELDING CLASS AND 
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MISS DOREEN HARRIS’ RIDING’ SILVERTIP, FIRST-PRIZE 

WINNER IN THE UNDER 14.2 HANDS CLASS FOR STYLE 
AND APPEARANCE AT DUBLIN HORSE SHOW. 
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A CHAMPION MEDIUM-WEIGHT 
HORSE SHOW AT BALLSBRIDGE. 
ENTRY OF FINE 


PRIZE WINNER IN THE ONE-YEAR-OLD GELDING 
HORSE SHOW, OWNER, MRS. R. 5S. KING, 
OF BANBRIDGE, CO, DOWN, 


SURPRISE, FIR 
CLASS AT DUBLIN 


The Dublin Horse Show opened at Ballsbridge on August 6. Only representatives of 
Eire, Sweden and France had entered for the military jumping events, and the first 
and second prizes were won by Swedish officers who competed on borrowed Irish 
horses. On August 7, Mr. J. G. Simpson's Tudorian was awarded the Pembroke Cup 
for the best entry in the classes for young horses suitable for hunters. The Bright 
Prospect Cup, for the best hunter in the Show, was awarded to Mrs. Atkinson's 


HUNTER AT THE DUBLIN 


THE JUDGE PINNING THE WINNING ROSETTE ON MRS. ATKINSON'S 
CHAMPION HUNTER, LANDSLIDE, WHICH ALSO WON A FIRST 
IN THE HEAVY HUNTER CLASS. 


ONE OF THE LARGE 
HORSES. 


Landslide, winner of the heavy-weight class. The children's pony classes were won by 
Master Bert Harris's Border Patrol and Master H. Morrow's Betsy. There was a large 
entry for the jumping competitions, and on the first day of the yearling sales the 
British Bloodstock Agency paid 2700 guineas for a brown colt by Stardust out of 
Meadow Fescue, and Mr. J. McVey paid 2400 guineas for a chestnut colt by Etoile 
de Lyon out of Woodside. 
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§ ALPINE 
i RESCUE: 


A FAMOUS 
VOLUNTEER 
CORPS OF 
LIFE-SAVERS 
AT WORK. 


WO accidents’ involving 
alpine climbers were re- 
ported early this month. On 
August 9, three climbers of 
Canton Berne, in Switzerland, 
were ascending the Siidenzspitze 
when one slipped and fell, 
dragging the others with him. 
The bodies were recovered 
1200 ft. below. Two days later 
several search parties reported 
that they were unable to find 
any trace of two well-known 
Swiss alpinists, M. J. Cour- 
voisier, of Bienne, and M. Rudi 
Fuchs, of Zweisimmen, who had 
last been seen about a week 
previously on the summit. They 
are believed to have been killed 
by falling into a crevasse in the 
glacier while descending by the 
south face. Such accidents are 
an accepted risk of mountaineer- 
ing, and to cope with them there 
are rescue organisations which 
in many cases succeed in saving 
(Continued below. 





A MEMBER OF THE FAMOUS SALZBURG ALPINE RESCUE CORPS, SUSPENDED 
FROM A ROCK-SHELF, LOCATES AN INJURED MOUNTAINEER HANGING 
BY ROPE AGAINST A VERTICAL ROCK-FACE, 


HAVING ADMINISTERED FIRST AID, THE RESCUER, WORKING WITH 
A SLING ATTACHMENT, HOISTS THE INJURED CLIMBER OVER HIS 
BACK AND BEGINS THE CLIMB TO SAFETY. 





RESCUER AND RESCUED BEING LOWERED 
DOWN THE ROCK-FACE BY SLING AND  jipe-savING UNDER DIFFICULTIES! THE CASUALTY, BANDAGED AND 
ROPE TACKLE. ROPED TO HIS RESCUER, BEING BROUGHT TO SAFETY. 


A RESCUER OF THE SALZBURG CORPS APPLYING FIRST AID TO A 
MOUNTAIN CASUALTY IN A PRECARIOUS WORKING POSITION. 
Continued.) 


lives. A typical example is the famous volunteer system organised by mountaineers in exercises every year. Seventeen is the lowest age at which rescue workers are accepted, 


the Salzburg region of Austria, whose work is illustrated in these photographs. This 
Alpine Rescue Corps, covering forty-eight districts, with more than 200 information centres, 
is headed by Hans Auer, a well-known Salzburg mountaineer. !t has men standing ready 
night and day to go to the assistance of victims of climbing accidents—men who have 
been thoroughly trained by experienced doctors and expert climbers. Routine exercises 
take place every week to keep the personnel in perfect trim, and there are several full-scale 


and only then if they have already proved themselves good mountaineers and ski-runners 
The intensive training and modern outfitting of the Alpine Rescue Corps make it as nearly 
100 per cent. efficient as is possible, and its members are always distributed among the 
most popular mountain resorts during the winter sports season, where they are instantly 
available in the event of an accident. By this unselfish readiness for action at any 
moment, these volunteers deprive themselves of much freedom as private mountaineers. 
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THE 1943 “ RUBBER CANOE RAID” ON 
SINGAPORE: A GALLANT WAR EXPLOIT. | 


ONE OF THE HIDE-OUTS FROM 
RUBBER CANOES 


WHICH A PARTY RAIDED SINGAPORE HARBOUR IN 
IN SEPTEMBER 1943, DESTROYING 37,000 TONS OF SHIPPING. 
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R. FORDE, Minister for the Australian Army, revealed to the Australian Parliament 

on August | the story of a brave exploit which he described as one of the best- 

kept secrets of the war. It was the story of four British and ten Australian Servicemen 
who entered Singapore harbour on the night of September 26, 1943, in rubber canoes, 
and, attaching limpet mines and fire bombs to Japanese ships, destroyed seven tankers 
and cargo boats totalling 37,000 tons. Nine of the men received decorations and the 
others were mentioned in despatches. The accompanying photographs, received by air 
(Continued below. 





TWO OF THE RAIDING PARTY CARRYING THEIR TWO-MAN RUBBER CANOE FROM ITS 
HIDING-PLACE TO THE WATER. THE CANOES WERE BROUGHT FROM AUSTRALIA, 
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THE FOURTEEN MEN WHO CARRIED OUT THE DARING EXPEDITION, WITH MAJOR 
JOCK CAMPBELL (IN TREWS), WHO ASSISTED IN THE EARLY PLANNING 


mail from Australia, illustrate the heroic exploits of these men. Secretly trained for months 
in Australia, the party travelled 2000 miles unescorted through enemy-patrolled waters 
in an ancient Japanese fishing vessel, the Krai. Anchoring within 21 miles of Singapore, 
the Krait unloaded rubber canoes with stores, in which the men, travelling by night, 
reached Singapore harbour and were delighted to find it full of shipping. Two nights 
later, under favourable conditions, the canoes entered and crossed the harbour, watched 
by numbers of unsuspecting Japanese. After selecting their targets and attaching the 
limpet explosives, the men returned to their temporary hide-out ashore, reaching it before 
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WATCHING JAPANESE 
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LIMPET MINES 
ATTACHED BY THE 
MAJOR 
WAS KILLED IN 
LATER OPERATION. 
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Toke (Sinke Ken Hew) 10 cae! 


Dor agus “ bunt pe 


A PAGE FROM THE EXPEDITION’S DIARY, BROUGHT BACK TO 
AUSTRALIA AFTER 40 DAYS IN ENEMY-CONTROLLED AREAS, 


TOASTING THE SUCCESS OF THEIR VENTURE : 


AND LIEUT. D. 


(L. TO R.) LIEUT. BOB PAGE, MAJOR 
DAVIDSON—ALL THREE SUBSEQUENTLY KILLED. 


eUNOANREALANOADENRRAEDNODROESARREGDONDO “ 


they heard the explosions. After reconnaissance to determine the damage achieved, the 
men returned in their canoes to the Arai and sailed for Australia. In a subsequent raid 
in 1944, six of the men were captured and “ executed with honours" by the Japanese, 
who issued an order of the day praising their heroism. The British Servicemen who took 
part in the raid were Captain (later Lieut.-Colonel) I. Lyon, Gordon Highlanders, sub- 
sequently killed, awarded the D.S.O. ; Corporal R. G. Morris, R.A.M.C., awarded the M.M. ; 
Lieut. (later Lieut.-Commander) D. N. Davidson, R.N.V.R., subsequently killed, awarded 
the D.S.O.; and Leading Stoker J. P. McDowell, R.N., awarded the D.S.M. 
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THE GLOSTER METEOR E.E.549 PHOTOGRAPHED ON THE FLIGHT IN WHICH GROUP 
CAPTAIN DONALDSON ACHIEVED A SPEED OF 626 M.P.H.—20 M.P.H. OVER THE RECORD. 
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| ONE OF THE TWO GLOSTER METEORS, BUILT FOR THE ATTACK ON THE RECORD, BEING 
j PREPARED ON THE AIRFIELD AT TANGMERE. 
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RECORDING CAMERAS IN ACTION AT ONE OF THE VIEWPOINTS CHOSEN FOR RECORDING 
THE ATTEMPT ON THE WORLD AIR SPEED RECORD OFF LITTLEHAMPTON. 
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THE HIGH-SPEED TEAM: (L. TO R.) FLIGHT LIEUT. N. F. DUKE (RESERVE PILOT), GRouUP 
CAPTAIN E. M. DONALDSON (IN COMMAND), AND SQUADRON LEADER W. A, WATERTON. 


At the time of writing, the R.A.F. high-speed flight stationed at Tangmere for the 
second post-war attack on the world air speed record was awaiting favourable weather 
for the attempt. The Gloster Meteor E.E. 549 had already been flown over the 
course at 626 m.p.h. by Group Captain E. M. Donaldson, but it was stated that 
warm weather would put at least 10 m.p.h. on to that speed. An hour of warmth 
with an absence of “ bumpy" air conditions would, it was said, suffice for the 





SQUADRON LEADER WATERTON (LEFT) AND FLIGHT LIEUT. DUKE GETTING 
GEN” ON WEATHER CONDITIONS IN THE TANGMERE “ MET. OFFICE.” 


record attempt. The speed of 626 m.p.h., set up during a rehearsal flight on 
August 14 at 3000 ft. in bad weather, was 20 m.p.h. faster than the existing record 
set up at Herne Bay. Two Meteors were intended to be used for the attempt on 
the record, one to be piloted by Group Captain Donaldson, the other by Squadron 
Leader W. A. Waterton, the Canadian member of the high-speed flight. The third 
member of the team, Flight Lieut. N. F, Duke, was in reserve. 
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THE CAMERA RECORDS TOPICAL EVENTS 
IN BRITAIN AND OVERSEAS. 








THE EGYPTIAN FLAG HOISTED OVER THE CAIRO CITADEL : PERSONALLY HOISTING THE EGYPTIAN FLAG ON THE THE FLAG FLIES OVER THE CITADEL AS THE CEREMONY, 
TRUMPETERS IN NINETEENTH-CENTURY UNIFORM SOUNDING CITADEL: KING FARUK AT THE SHORT BUT IMPRESSIVE WATCHED BY A _ DISTINGUISHED GATHERING, INCLUDING 
CEREMONY AT CAIRO. DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVES, IS CONCLUDED. 


A ROYAL SALUTE. 


On July 4 the Citadel at Cairo, which had been garrisoned by British troops for over sixty-four years, August 9 a short but —-¥ ceremony took place at the Citadel, when King Faruk personally 
was handed back to Egypt. We oe photographs in our issue of July 13 showing the Union hoisted the tian er the ancient fortress watched by members of the Royal Family, the 
of the Highland Light Infantry marching out. On Government, the plomatic Corps. The troops taking part wore nineteenth-century uniforms, 


Jack being lowered for the last time men 0! 


————te..0 ~e- co. 


Secs 


KETTLE IN HAND, LOOKS DOWN “IT IS NOT TERRIFIC ’’—MR. STRACHEY: A LONG DOUBLE QUEVE OUTSIDE THE 
LEWISHAM FOOD OFFICE AS SURPLUS BREAD UNITS WERE CHANGED FOR POINTS. 





THE LONDON GAS STRIKE: A ST. PANCRAS HOUSEWIFE, 
ON THE EMPTY GAS-HOLDERS-—ONE OF THOUSANDS DEPRIVED OF HEATING, 














The unofficial strike of 2000 maintenance men of the Gas Light and Coke Company which began on One of the surprises of the bread-rationing scheme is the number of housewives who have been 
August 7 led to a reduction in gas p t the Company’s supply area. Thousands of house- able to save their Bread Units and have been ing their local Food Offices in order to change 
wives found t t on heating — took three or four times longer than usual to boil a them for points. In some cases there was such a “run” on points that Food Offices had to turn 
kettle. The strikers returned to work on August 15, having been prom increases in pay, and it was the women away. When . Sas pA this, Mr. Strachey, the Food Minister, stated: “It is 


expected that the eee would be normal by August 19. 
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THE WRECKED AIR-LINER, IN WHICH TWENTY-THREE FRENCH GIRL GUIDES WERE TRAVELLING, THE ANNUAL NEW FOREST ROUND-UP: WILD PONIES SLOWLY AND SUSPICIOUSLY 
ON THE SPOT WHERE IT CRASHED IN THE WICKLOW MOUNTAINS NEAR DUBLIN. ENTERING A PEN AT BEAULIEU ROAD foes TO THE AUCTION, 


On August 12 an air-liner crashed in the Wicklow Mountains, near Dublin. On board were twenty-three The annual round-up of the wild New Forest ponies place recently at Beaulieu Road, in 
French Girl Guides making a “ friendship Ag to Dublin, where arrangements had been made for their Hampshire. The captured ponies are herded into timber- ‘pa ‘corrals to be numbered and assessed 

reception by Dublin Guides. After lyi » heavy rain for several hours they were rescued, most of them for the auction which follows. The sales are sponsored New Forest Pony Breeding and 
injured and suffering from shock. Our ograph shows the machine on the spot where it crashed, with Cattle Society, which uses the proceeds for the care and o ay of the herds and =e the qoevtdien 
one engine Jetashed and lying on the left of the aircraft. of good-quality sires. These ponies make good mounts for children 
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BRITISH HOLIDAY-MAKERS’ TARGETS FOR 1946: MARGATE AND RAMSGATE. 


i ail cts 
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vor 


RAMSGATE, THE SOUTHERN OF THE THANET “ TWIN" RESORTS AND ANOTHER POPULAR HOLIDAY TARGET FOR LONDON'S MILLIONS, AS SEEN FROM THE AIR. 


crowds of 1946. Both towns suffered the tragedy and strain of being targets for 
Germany's bombers during the years of war. Both towns have made courageous 
strides in hiding the scars of that experience and in staging as nearly as possible 
a pre-war welcome to their visitors. 


Margate and Ramsgate, one on the north side and the other on the south side of 
the North Foreland, are traditional “ twin" holiday playgrounds of London's 
millions in search of recuperation by the sea. Both towns, in this first year of 
peace, have returned to their importance as primary targets for the holiday 
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“THE LINER SHE’S A LADY”—ONCE AGAIN: THE QUEEN ELIZABETH IN DOCK. 


BrYAN DE GRINEAU, IN THE KinG GeorGe V. Gravinc-Dock at SOUTHAMPTON, 


Drawn BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN 





pe 4 : 
ON “DRY LAND’’: THE TOWERING BOWS OF THE WORLD’S 


The world's largest passenger ship, the 85,000-ton Cunard-White Star liner Queen 
Elizabeth, having doffed the war-paint in which she steamed half-a-million miles in 


gallant service, has now put on her peacetime ‘' make-up ''—30 tons of “ cosmetics " ! 
It was on June 16 this year that she arrived at Southampton from the Clyde, after furnishings, the Queen Elizabeth was moved, on*August 7, into the huge King George V. 
(Continued opposite 





LARGEST PASSENGER LINER UNDERGOING RECONVERSION. 


honourable discharge, for reconversion to her réle of luxury Transatlantic liner, and 
more than 1000 Clydeside workmen travelled south in two special trains to complete 
this task. After the preliminary removal of war fittings and the substitution of peace 
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UNSHIPPING THE GREAT PROPELLERS OF THE QUEEN ELIZABETH IN DOCK. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL Artist, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, IN THE Kinc Grorce V. Gravinc-Dock at SOUTHAMPTON. 
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ENGINEERS ADJUSTING THE COLOSSAL SPANNER USED FOR DISMANTLING THE LINER’S 32-TON PROPELLERS. 
Continues. | 


graving-dock at Southampton (where Bryan de Grineau made these drawings) for the to graze the buttresses slightly at one point. Lying theré now, in her peacetime 
next stage of her reconversion. The “‘ move" was not an easy one, for the 85,000-ton colours of black hull, white superstructure, and red funnels with black tops, she 
bulk of the liner left little room to spare in the King George V. dock, and a strong wind is rapidly assuming the airs of the lady of fashion that she was originally intended 
blowing during the hour-and-a-half operation caused the starboard side of her hull to be. She is scheduled to make her first sailing to New York on October 16. 
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N this country the 


may be less well known 


a war of remarkable 
diversity, wandered far, 
fought in three little 
campaigns and two great 
ones, and maintained a 
good reputation through- 
out. It was raised at 
Ahmednagar in February 
1941. The British batta- 
lions which saw service 
with it included the 1st 
Durham L.1., 8th Man- 
chester, 2nd Loyal Regi- 
ment, 1st King’s Own, 
_ and ist R. Northumberland 





LEADER OF THE IOTH INDIAN ee 
DIVISION IN SYRIA, PERSIA AND Fusiliers, the last-named 


IRAQ : GENERAL SIR WILLIAM SLIM. being the machine-gun 
Commanded the 10th Indian battalion. The Indian in- 
Division from April 1941 to fantry comprised at one 
an oe Dag oa en time or another battalions 
and was Commander-in-Chief, of the Baluch Regiment, 
Ried fee any Bessy tage = Punjab Regimént, Mahratta 
—4 : - L.I., Sikh Regiment, 
prilliant campaign ta Dermawnee §€Garhwal Rifles, Gurkha 

Rifles, Jodhpur L.I. and 


Commander of the 14th Army. 
Nabha Akal Infantry. The reconnaissance regiment was the 
famous old cavalry regiment, Skinner’s Horse. The 
artillery—field, anti-tank, and light anti-aircraft—was, 
unlike that of the majority of Indian divisions, entirely 
drawn from the R.A., but the engineers were Indian. In 
its long fighting career the Division had seven commanders, 
Major-Generals W. A. F. Fraser, W. J. Slim, T. W. Rees, 
L. B. Nicholls, A. B. Blaxland, W. Lloyd, and D. W. Reid. 
The Division had a swift introduction to active service. 
It began disembarking at Basra, while the King’s Own 
were flown out from Karachi in three days to Habbaniyah, 
and a company of the 2/4th Gurkhas flown up from 
Basra after landing. That month of May 1941 was an 
ugly period. Crete had just fallen ; the Egyptian situation 
was none too good; German aircraft had been seen on a 
Syrian airfield; Iraq was revolting; Persia was awaiting 
the signal. But the repulse of the weak attack on Hab- 
baniyah, followed by a pursuit towards Baghdad by the 
King’s Own and Gurkhas, broke a rebellion which had 
never been anything but half-hearted on the part of the 
rank and file of the Iraqi Army. The 21st and 25th 
Brigades moved up to Northern Iraq to secure the safety 
of the Mosul oilfields. 
Meanwhile Syria had been 
invaded by British forces 
from Palestine. Major- 
General Slim directed the 
21st Brigade to advance 
westward from Mosul on 
Palmyra and Deir ez Zor, 
on the Euphrates, while 
another column moved 
up towards the Turkish 
frontier. These forces met 
with no serious opposition, 
whereas the fighting near 
the Syrian coast was sharp. 
But the appearance of the 
troops from Iraq was not 
without its effect on the 
French military and civil 
authorities and may have 
speeded up the demand 
for an armistice. Almost 
immediately afterwards 
troops of the Division were 
called upon to move at 
top speed in the opposite 
direction, eastward to 
Teheran. An Anglo- 
Russian occupation of 
Persia had been agreed 
upon, and there can be 
little doubt that each of 
the Allies wanted tu get 
first into the capital. 
The 25th Brigade broke 
The Army C lers’ Conf 


THE ARMY COMMANDERS’ CONFERENCE AT THE STAFF COLLEGE, CAMBERLEY : 
WHEN SENIOR OFFICERS WERE ADDRESSED BY FIELD-MARSHAL SIR CLAUDE AUCHINLECK, 
Combertee on August 12. Sees Re = were general omen) We Sie Office Policy ond current problems, 





through a Persian force 


fore the Russians. 

After matters had settled 
down the roth Division 
concentrated at Mosul, where it was in a position suitable 
for reinforcing any front to which it might be called. The 
summons came in the spring of 1942, a short time before 
Rommel launched his offensive on the Bir Hakeim line on 
May 27. Major-General Rees was now in command, having 
taken over on Major-General Slim’s promotion. Once 
more the Division moved at top speed, covering 1500 miles, 
mostly of desert country, in the last fortnight of May to 
reach the Halfaya Pass, on the Egyptian frontier, in early 
June. It was a bad look-out for any division moving up 
to take part in this ill-fated battle—will it be called of 
Tobruk or of Gazala ?—with the anti-tank armament of 
that period. Moreover, the tactical methods in vogue, 
which may have been dictated by the necessities of the 
moment but could have no other possible justification, 
nearly always involved the splitting up of formations and 
their dispersion all over the place. In the dreadful disaster 
which followed Rommel’s victory, the roth Division had 
its full share of suffering. On June 18 the South Wales 
Borderers and Garhwalis of the z2oth Brigade, moving 
eastward in retreat along the coast road, were trapped 
near Gambut by a hostile force which had come up from 
the south. Some men got through, but the brigade lost 
a thousand. On the frontier the roth Brigade, with other 
troops attached, tried to prepare a position which would 
hold the enemy, but he got through farther south, and on 


opened a 
a followed 4 tactical doctrine with the aid of eh ls. 
and reached Teheran be- Pui Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck " 
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roth Indian Division AFTERMATH OF WAR . 
divisions; but it had A RECORD OF THE TENTH INDIAN DIVISION. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 





MAJOR-GENERAL T. W. REFS. 
Commanded the Division from 
March to May 1942. Served in 
World War I. from 1914 to 1919 
and was Private Secretary to the 
Gov: 928-30. He orth Hig 
a landers oa. 1915 to 1918. In 

1935-37, r World War II part in many 
the 19th Indian Division. desert battles in the Middle East. 


June 22 the last troops of the roth Division left the Halfaya 
Pass to cross a desert which had already been penetrated 
by Rommel’s tanks. 

However, after various adventures the Division reached 
Matruh, still in good heart. But the Germans again went 
round the position and cut the road behind it. The 
1oth was ordered to break out, a desperate venture, since 
there were now some four hostile divisions between it and 
safety. Many columns ran into the enemy and were 
destroyed. Others doubled back on contact with him and 
found another way out. Eventually about 60 per cent. 
of the Division reached El] Alamein, where General Auchin- 
leck was rallying the Eighth Army. But for the roth Divi- 
sion this was the beginning rather than the end of its 
greatest achievement. All fit men were formed into a 
force under Brigadier R. P. Waller, C.R.A. of the Division, 
and hurried to Ruweisat. Here, on July 2 and 3, after 
desperate touch-and-go fighting, the Germans twice failed 
to carry this vital ridge and drew off in defeat. Little 
as was known about it at the time, this was one of the 





Our ema we oat 
; Field-Marshal Lord Montgomery, cies: Toa bg Be my yt ae f 
Sir Miles Dempsey, C.-in-C., Middle East ; Lieut.-General Sir Richard a pag G.OC.-inC., B.A.O.R. 


Adjutant-General to the Forces. 


decisive actions of the war. The Division was next sent 
to Cyprus, which still seemed in considerable danger of 
invasion, but it remained there, or in Syria and Palestine, 
nearly two years unmolested. In March 1944 it sailed for 
Italy and soon afterwards entered the line on the Adriatic 
coast, near Ortona. 

In May, after the victory of Cassino, the Germans fell 
back in retreat. The roth Indian Division was experienced 
in the technique of mountain warfare, and in June was 
called upon to show what it could do. The retreat was 


over and the Germans were preparing to stand near Lake - 


Trasimene while farther north their famous ‘“ Gothic 
Line "’ was prepared. Using the good old tactics of 
threatening infiltration at one point after another, the 
Division pressed up the valley of the Upper Tiber. Some 
of the fighting was very sharp, but for the most part leg- 
work saved losses and dislodged the enemy. By the 
beginning of August the end of the Tiber basin was reached 
and the river once more ran in an Apennine gorge. In 
front lay the great natural fortress of Alpi di Catanaia, where 
the Division had hard fighting till late in September. By 
this time it had worked its way into the outlying defences 
of the Gothic Line, and the troops were looking forward 
with confidence to a major offensive, when they were 
withdrawn from this part of the front and sent across to 
the Adriatic coast in the neighbourhood of that legendary 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE OPENING SESSION 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, INDIA, 


AuG. 24, 1946 


stream, the Rubicon. 

The country was typical 

of the eastern littoral, 

with many streams in 
deep beds at right-angles 
to the line of advance. 

As the wet season set 

in these streams rose 
rapidly and became rush- 
ing torrents. The Division 
at once began to exercise 
pressure, edging its way 
into one German outpost 
position after another till 
the way was clear for an 
assault on the high ground 
east of the Savio. 

There followed three 
days and nights of fierce 
fighting for mountain 
features and the hamlets 
on their flanks. The 2oth 
Brigade crossed the Savio 
farther south and moved 
on Monte Cavallo, a ridge 
jutting out into the coast 
plain and dominating the 
road from Cesena to Forli. 
The enemy resisted stub- 
bornly, but the brigade 
pressed on until on October 23 an assault by the Mabrattas 
and Gurkhas drove the Germans off the high ground. Then 
a general advance was carried out to the Ronco, the river 
on which Gaston de Foix won his great victory over the 
Spaniards in the early sixteenth century and fell in the 
hour of triumph. The Ronco was so swollen that at first 
sight a crossing seemed impossible, but the Nabha Akal 
Infantry—a battalion of the States Forces which had 
recently come under command of the 2oth Brigade—got 
two companies over. After further hard fighting beyond 
the river, the 46th Division on the right and the Poles on 
the left converged upon the front of- the roth Indian 
Division, which was then withdrawn to rest. It had 
shown itself at its very best in these operations, its con- 
cealment and ~ swift, unexpected punches being alike 
admirable. In the little booklet which has been published 
on the Division’s career special praise is given to the 
13th Anti-Tank Regiment, an indispensable factor in any 
advance, which had rafted or slung its guns over river-beds 
and even towed them through the hills behind oxen. 

When the roth returned it was to another sort of war, 
no longer in the spurs of the Apennines, but on the bank 
of the Montone in an open 
plain, crossed by a whole 
series of rivers, in the 
flood-banks of which the 
Germans had dug entrench- 
ments. The roth Brigade 
cleared the east bank of the 
Montone and established 
a bridgehead. The 
zoth Brigade crossed in 
the sector of the New 
Zealanders. On the morn- 
ing of November 30 these 
two brigades set about 
clearing the ground be- 
tween the Montone and the 
next river, the Lamone, 
which runs through Faenza. 
With the aid of the tanks 
of the North Irish Horse 
and 6th Royal Tank 
Regiment, they had 
accomplished their task 
by December 5. Two days 
later the 25th Brigade, 
under command of the 
46th Division for the 
moment, moved south- 
west of Faenza, where 
the enemy’s aggressive 
goth Panzer Grenadier 
Division was giving 
trouble. Major - General 
Reid took over this sector 
on the 11th, and on the 
14th the Division, with 
the New Zealanders on 
their right, launched an 
attack. It was not a full 
success to begin with, but 
both divisions greed on. Eventually the roth Brigade 
reached the Senio and the 4/r1oth Baluch Regiment secured 
a small bridgehead beyond it. On February 9 the Division 
was relieved on the Senio and crossed the mountains 
to Monte Grande, 15 miles from Bologna. 

The armies in Italy were preparing for their last great 
drive, and little happened in this sector during February 
and March. But it was not an easy front to maintain, 
and the movements of supply columns in the valley of 
the Sillaro had to be covered by smoke-screens. The roth 
expected to take part in an attack here, but was suddenly 
relieved by Italian troops and hurried back to the Adriatic 
front. Here great things were impending. On April 11 
the Eighth Army had broken the Senio line. The roth 
Brigade went straight into the fight. The Germans were 
making a determined last stand. There was a check, but 
the 2oth Brigade went through the roth and fought its 
way forward to the Idice, On the 2oth the 1/2znd Pun- 
jabis got a footing beyond, were fiercely counter-attacked, 
and lost heavily ; but the crossing was retained. Now the 
defence broke and a general pursuit ended in German 
capitulation. The roth Indian Division had one more 
task to perform, calling for tact allied with firmness. When 
trouble appeared at Trieste with the Yugoslavs it was moved 
up to join the New Zealanders, The Division did this delicate 
work as well as it had done the work of the battlefields. 





A POSTHUMOUS V.C, OF THE IOTH 
INDIAN DIVISION: NAIK YESH- 
WANT GHADGE. 
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General Sir Richard O’Connor, 
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OLD MASTER PAINTINGS OF SEVERAL 
SCHOOLS IN A CURRENT EXHIBITION. 
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“THE LAGOONS OF VENICE "’; BY FRANCESCO GUARDI (1712-93). 
(From the Collection of J. Friedlander, Esq.) 
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“PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG LADY WITH A DOG IN A LANDSCAPE "”; 
BY JOHN HOPPNER, R.A. (1758-1810). (From the Collection of Lord Bagot.) 


““SEA PORT BY EVENING LIGHT—TWO MEN TAKING WINE TOGETHER ” ; 
BY CLAUDE LORRAIN (1600-82). 


“PORT SCENE WITH SHIPPING *; BY ABRAHAM STORCK (c. 1635-1710). 
(From the Collection of J. Friedlander, Esq.) 


Os illustrations on this page cover examples from a current exhibition of some forty 
Old Master Paintings (closing August 31) at the Leger Galleries, 12, Old Bond Street. 
Although the accent in this exhibition is on the English School, and to a lesser degree the 
Dutch, the scope is catholic and some fine French, Spanish and Italian pictures are included. 
Notable perhaps, as well as those we reproduce, are: an El Greco “ Transfiguration,” a Van 
Der Neer ‘“* Moonlight River Scene,’ a Canaletto, a Rubens sketch of St. Francis of Assisi, 
and a number of English pictures. These latter include a Constable of two figures in a 
landscape, a Reynolds double portrait, two Romneys and a Gainsborough landscape. The p Lp 
Maes picture, reproduced on this page, has been sold and is no longer on exhibition. _ WOOLAAS MARD (desea bp dbye end ae he SIDE : ., 
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34 THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 


SEASHORE SEARCHINGS—6. SHELLS AND THEIR OWNERS. 


HE one thing of all others we associate with the seashore is shells. Empty shells 
reduced to small fragments by the pounding of the waves form an appreciable pro- 
portion of a sandy beach ; others, more or less complete, are scattered in their thousands 
on the beach itself ; and shells still inhabited by their makers form the most conspicuous 
part of the fauna of any shore, whether they comprise the masses of densely-packed blue 
stolls. of mussels or the abundantly-scattered shells of limpets, winkles, dog-whelks and 
others less well known ‘by name. So familiar are they, indeed, that we are prone to take 
them all for granted ; to collect a few of the more brightly coloured of them, perhaps to use 
the larger of them for decorative purposes, but usually we are apt to overlook the living 
organisms that made them except when we collect them for food ; or our interest in them 
is diverted to some such channel as a sporadic and almost disinterested attempt to prise 
a limpet from a rock before the occupant of the shell can clamp down. Such an attitude 
is hardly surprising in us ordinary mortals when it is recalled that a well-known authority 
on the mollusca habitually referred to them as “ inert 
and sluggish.” 

The phylum mollusca includes a very wide range of 
animals, typically with a soft body protected by a shell, but 
the fact that the shell has undergone so many modifications 
makes it difficult to define the boundaries of the phylum in 
a brief sentence. The counterpart of the coiled shell of a 
whelk consists in the oyster of two parts, or valves, hinged 
on each other. In other members of the phylum more 
radical modifications have taken place, culminating in such 
things as octopus, where the shell is internal and proportion- 
ately much reduced in size, or as in the nudibranchs, which 
have lost their shell completely. The three most obvious 
groups of molluscs found on the shore are the lamellibranchs, 
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THE ENIGMA OF TOLSTOY. AND HIS WIFE. 


| might well be imagined that everything that could have been written about Tolstoy 

had already appeared in print. Yet the man himself is such a strange combination 
of the lovable and the repulsive, his work so outstanding, his period and his intimates 
so interesting, that a new book about him cannot fail to arouse expectation in no small 
measure. Tikhon Polner, author of ‘“ Torstoy anp His Wire” (Cape; ros. 6d.), was 
a close friend of the family, and he helps considerably in enabling us to come a little 
nearer to comprehending the incomprehensible : for, as Tolstoy’s wife said to him eight 
years after her husband’s death, “ Yes, I lived with Lev for forty-eight years, but I 
never really learned what kind of man he was.” 

The fact is, he was many kinds of man, as Mr. Polner shows. And here is the value 
of the book. We have the enthusiastic, happy Tolstoy of the early days when life was 
gay for him and his wife at Yasnaya Polyana; the Tolstoy who believed that the only 
purpose of his life was to “‘ tend the light that shines within me” and who believed this 
could best be done in primitiveness, obscurity, want, coarse- 
ness—a period aptly expressed as one of “‘ beastly saint- 
liness ’’; the Tolstoy who, an octogenarian, ran away from 
his wife. The author, dealing factually with all this, strives 
to hold the balance, to present a true perspective. The 
Countess herself is faithfully drawn; for she developed 
into a neurotic woman who made life a burden to all 
about her. We see how the influence of Chertkov, the 
apostle of the Tolstoyan movement, accentuated the 
disharmony already mounting. And the telling of the 
death of Tolstoy makes poignant reading. All of which 
brings us a step nearer the full appreciation. 

In half a century Gilbert Thomas, poet, essayist and 
critic, has known many famous men. As a conscientious 
objector in the first World War he knew what it was to 


including mussels, razor-shells, and the like ; gastropods, 

including winkles, whelks and their kind ; and the cephalo- be court-martialled and to do six months “hard” in 

pods, represented mainly by the cuttle-bone thrown up in Wormwood Scrubs. His account of his prison experiences 

the drift line. is among the more interesting aspects of ‘“‘ AuTo- 
BIOGRAPHY : 1891-1941’ (Chapman and Hall; 12s. 6d.). 


A bad name is apt to stick to a dog ; further, that name 
tends to be passed on to other dogs. Mussels and oysters 
certainly appear at first sight to merit such a description, 
for from the time that, as free-swimming larva, they settle 
upon a rock surface, they spend their lives doing no more 
than passing the sea-water through their bodies and fattening 
upon minute particles in suspension which they filter from it. 
Inert they may be, but not sluggish. The many gallons of 
water they filter in a single day is proof 
of a considerable activity. These two 
are, moreover, the less active of their 
kind. Other seashore mollusca show 
appreciably more energy, though this 
may, even so, be trivial beside the 
movements and activities of their 
relatives, the rapidly-moving and virile 
cuttle and squid. Anyone who has 
tried digging in the sand for the razor- 
shell, the bivalve mollusc with shells 
recalling the shape of the now-old- 
fashioned “‘ cut-throat ” razor, will be 
prepared to refute the slander “ inert 
and sluggish.” It is the habit of the 
razor-shell to burrow into the sand 
with the fall of the tide, and it is 
possible to dig them out with a garden- 
ing fork, but only if one is quick; 
the mollusc burrows almost as quickly 
as a man can dig. 

Among the bivalves, those mollusca 
with a shell compounded of two hinged 
parts, or valves, the inert behaviour of 


SOMETIMES FOUND STRANDED 
A SCALLOP, WITH VALVES AGAPE, 





IN SHALLOW POOLS AT LOW WATER: 
REVEALS THE DOUBLE FRINGE OF 
SENSORY FILAMENTS WITH BLUISH-GREEN EYES SET AT 





A prisoner sentenced to hard labour suffered solitary 
confinement for his first four weeks, during which period 
he had to sew thirty mail-bags a day. Gilbert Thomas 
found it irksome enough at times but, save for occasional 
attacks of claustrophobia, it held no such terrors for him 
as it did for many. ‘“ For prisoners of the average criminal 
type, who are seldom readers or thinkers, and who in 
many cases have no store of happy 
memories, it must be the refinement of 
cruelty,” he writes. He has, of course, 
much to say of his literary life, the 
years spent in a publishing office, his 
friendships and his faith. For many, 
the most appealing part of the book 
will be that in which he writes of 
English literature. For others, the 
humanity of the man, as unfolded in 
these pages to reveal sympathy, philos- 
ophy and humour in no small degree, 
will possess the greater charm. 

In a very pleasant book, “ Goop 
Country Days,” by R. W. How 
(Hollis and Carter; 1os. 6d.), we see 
the country and country pursuits, 
month by month, through the observ- 
ant eyes of a country woman. We 
likewise learn much. On a West 
Country farm in recent years, “a 
crate of mistletoe is worth as much 
as a cartload of apples” when sent 
to market. The flail of olden days 
was made of ash—for the hand staff— 


INTERVALS. 








REFUTING THE STATEMENT OF A WELL-KNOWN AUTHORITY 
THAT MOLLUSCA ARE “ INERT AND SLUGGISH ” : A COCKLE 
WITH THE FOOT EXTENDED AND ABOUT TO BURROW. 


SCROBICULARIA PLANA; A BIVALVE THE SHELLS OF WHICH 
ARE OFTEN FOUND THROWN UP ON THE BEACH. THIS ONE 
HAS ITS TWO SIPHONS EXTENDED-—-WATER IS DRAWN IN 


mussels and oysters contrasts with the 
vigour of the scallop, which by opening 
and closing its valves, driving a stream 


and holly for the “* swingle ’’—the part 
which did the actual beating of the 





of water before it, swims backwards 
with powerful strokes. Scallops may 
sometimes be seen in off-shore waters 
swimming in shoals. Or such burrow- 
ing forms as the cockle, with its foot 
like a ploughshare, capable of diving out of sight ‘into the soft 
sand in a surprisingly short space of time; even, using the foot 
as a spring, taking leaps which carry it three to four feet into the air. 

The more commonplace molluscs, the periwinkles and the whelks, 
which are numbered among those known as gastropods, move about 
their business with a calm serenity and at a leisurely pace. This 
serenity is justified, indeed, for at the first alarm they can withdraw 
the muscular “ foot,” which is all they expose of themselves, into 
the shell and close the entrance with a disc-like operculum con- 
veniently and permanently attached on the hinder end of the 
* foot.””. A comparable sense of security must be inherent in the 
lowly-developed nervous ganglia which in limpets, as in all mollusca 
except squid and octopus, do duty as a brain. Here are animals, 
able to adhere firmly to the surface of a rock, secure beneath a stout 
cupola, the edges of which have grown to fit exactly the irregu- 
larities of the limpet’s resting-place, so that it is only with diffi- 


THROUGH THE SHORTER 

SIPHON TO BATHE THE GILLS, 

AND EXPELLED THROUGH THE 
LONGER SIPHON, 





corn. Oak and ash are generally used 
for the charcoal required in the steel 
industry, beech, birch and chestnut can be burnt for the making 
of chemical charcoal, while lime gives the finest material for artists’ 
pencils. One of Mrs. How's concluding bits of information is 
how to brew “ Bishop.” It sounds somewhat complicated, but 
hot port wine with lemon, cinnamon, cloves, ginger, mace, sugar 
and allspice go to its making. When supplies are available again, 
the brewing of this Christmas Eve nightcap might well be worth 
while as a celebration of the end of many lean years. 

One hot summer afternoon in 1857, Parliament had a special 
sitting to decide on a suitable name for the 14-ton bell which 
had been cast for the clock-tower of the new Palace of West- 
minster which had risen on the site of the building destroyed 
by fire in 1834. Many speeches were delivered and suggestions 
made, Then Sir Benjamin Hall rose to deliver the greatest oration 
of the day. Proposing the name of “ St. Stephen,”’ he expounded 
his theme with high-sounding phrases at great length. As he 
was sinking back into his seat, mopping his brow with a huge 
silk handkerchief, a waggish Member, not waiting to catch the 
Speaker’s eye, shouted *“* Why not call it BiG BEN and have done 


culty that the thin edge of a knife-blade can be inserted between THE COMMON WHELK, WITH FOOT EXTENDED, ON THE with it?” The House rocked with laughter and “ Big Ben” 
the shell and the rock surface. With the rise of the tide, limpets "!INDER PART OF THE FOOT MAY BE SEEN THE OPER- it became. Hansard, unfortunately, does not record the incident, 
CULUM WHICH SEALS THE ENTRANCE TO THE SHELL so its authenticity remains in doubt. But Sir Benjamin Hall 


throw off their characteristic squatting, and wander in search of 
seaweeds, on which to browse. Perhaps the most noteworthy 
feature of a limpet’s habits is the way in Which it not only returns 
to the same spot but settles down in the same position, so that 
the margins of the shell fit exactly the surface of the rock. 

The cephalopods, at least, rescue the phylum mollusca from a general condemnation 
of lifelessness. They are active, voracious creatures, with a complex organisation, highly 
developed sense-organs, and often possessed of a considerable intelligence. When these 
characteristics are found in a body which, in the commoner British species at least, .has 
the shape of a half-deflated bladder to which has been added a gorgon’s head of long, 
snake-like “‘ arms,” it is little wonder that the octopus and its allies are regarded as cruel, 
loathsome creatures, The “arms,” or tendrils, are extensions of a structure similar to 
that of the “foot” by means of which a whelk “ flows” along the recks. The octopus 
has other means of propulsion ; it is a swimmer ; the bladder-like body has a loose fringe 
which can be flapped about to produce forward movement ; but greatest speed is obtained 
in a backward jump brought about by the rapid expulsion of water through a funnel 
situated in the head region. -As this movement is protective, it is, in the common squid, 
often accompanied by an inky discharge acting as a ‘“ smoke-screen.” 

Nothing could illustrate the activities of the cephalopods better than to recall the 
plague of octopus which struck the English Channel in the years 1899 to 1900, when 
their marauding bands attacked and temporarily wiped out the crab ang lobster fisheries 
on both the English and French coasts. During this time the beaches scattered with 
the bodies of dead octopus and, according to one writer, hardly a boulder was without 
its octopus sheltering underneath. Maurice Burton, D.Sc. 


WHEN THE 


FOOT IS WITHDRAWN. 
THE FRONT END OF THE SHELL ARE 
THE TWO SENSORY TENTACLES. 





PROTRUDING FROM 
THE SIPHON AND 


was a man of immense physique, exceedingly popular, a most 
efficient First Commissioner of Works and known affectionately 
as “ Big Ben.” All this, and much beside, we learn from 
“Tue Book or Bic Ben,” by Alfred Gillgrass (Herbert 
Joseph ; “ros. 6d.), which, in picture and text, recounts the trials and tribulations, quarrels 
and disputes that accompanied the designing, making and completion of the best-known 
clock in the world. 

The Director of the National Gallery is the latest contributor to the Discussion on 
Art series. ‘Spanish PaintinG,” by Philip Hendy (Avalon Press ; 8s. 6d.), is one of the 
volumes, re-edited with new material, which provide for the general reader a discerning 
survey of the various national schools of painting. But, as the author of this particular 
volume is careful to emphasise, the great artist is very rarely a nationalist : “‘ he grows 
from his immediate surroundings, loving the sights and sounds and smells of his daily 
life.” He goes on to say that there is no country whose art demonstrates the interlocking 
of the local with the universal, of the particular with the traditional, better than Spain. 
Some nineteen Spanish painters are mentioned in the text. 

A hundred years ago the Palace of Ashurnasirpal, King of Assyria, was excavated 
by Sir Henry Layard at Nimrud, the ancient Calah. In this palace were some wonderful 
sculptured slabs which for twenty-four centuries had lain hidden under the dust of the 
desert. “ Tue Great Kinc—Kinc oF Assyria” (Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York) is a magnificent pictorial record of some of these slabs—now in the New York 
Museum—together with an introductory essay on the Assyrian phenomenon and a descrip- 
tion of the palace and its reliefs. W. R. Catvert. 
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THE FIRST POST-WAR ROLLS-ROYCE 





Se Silver Whaith ) 


The “Silver Wraith" is in the tradi- 
tion which has made Rolls-Royce the 
‘Best Car in the World." It expresses 
much that has been learnt from the 
research arid experience so uniquely 
associated with Rolls-Royce during 
recent years. 


Chassis price £1835 











At Austin Reed’s the essential principles remain stead- 


fast. The materials are good and the workmanship 
excellent. A man will find that when precisely tailored 


he is clothed in comfort, and that the most casual wear 





has its standards. 


ROLLS ROYCE 


The Best Car in Lhe Wild 


- 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED, 14-15 CONDUIT STREET. LONDON, W.1 


AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET 


* MAYFAIR 6201 





LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES + - LONDON TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 
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The beginning of something else, too 


In 1909, Goodyear started 
developing pneumatic tyres to 
replace the sled runners the 
Brothers Wright fitted on their 
early aircraft. They were 
designed to meet the specific 
needs of the airplane and 
quickly dominated the field. 

In 1928 Goodyear 


revolutionised aircraft tyres by 


again 


bringing out the air-wheel, 


which made landing at high 


speeds safe, and pioneered the 


GOODFYEAR 


“LEADERSHIP THROUGH RESEARCH” 


way for new aircraft develop- 
ments. 

This pioneering is no 
accident ; it is the result of a 
policy. 
presents a problem in tyres, 
Goodyear find the answer. That 
is why they have always been 


Whenever transport 


in the forefront in manufactur- 
ing tyres not only for aircraft, 
but also for your car, your 
lorries, and the van that calls 


at your door. 














it is wise 
to say... 





Closely guarded by the makers of all good Vermouth 
is the exact method of preparation — the proportions 
of the aromatic herbs, and the method of introducing 
them to the wine. 


Fortunate in the possession of an ancient recipe, 
well tried and proved by time, the makers of Votrix 
Vermouth obtain the final perfection of flavour by 
using delicious wine from selected Empire grapes and 
blending it with aromatic herbs in the old and accepted 
traditional method. The result is public knowledge, 
yet, because Votrix is prepared in England ic is still 
available at a fair price. 


T SWEET 
K / 
VERMoutH: 


PRODUCED AND BOTTLED BY VINE PRODUCTS LTD., KINGSTON, SURREY 
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ln stoutest boots or 

shoes Jor graces 
nothing equals 

Patons Lace 





' ‘The Grand Staircase, Temple Newsam, Leeds 


ENTURIES OLD ABBEYS, churches, 

mansions, priceless heirlooms 

of the craftsmen of the past — 
these are the historic values rich in 
culture and art which are the back- 
ground of the Yorkshire of today 
with its thousands of craftsmen 
skilled in so many trades. 
This tradition persists throughout 
Yorkshire, — its people, in its 
cities, towns and industries, and is 
the solid foundation upon i 
* The Yorkshire Post ’ is established. 
Owned, edited and published in 
Yorkshire, ‘The Yorkshire Post’ 
is indeed part of Yorkshire life, yet 
has a breadth of outlook known and 
respected throughout the woild. 


The 
Porkshire 
Dost 


The Newspaper of the North 
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KERFOOTS 


MEDICINAL 


PASTILLES | SMM ARNSTRONG 
based on the skill | SIDDELEY 


and experience of | 

three generations | Woe 
NEW TWO-DOOR SPORTS SALOON 

OF PRE-EMINENT QUALITY 


Excellent visibility .. . 

. . « enbilarating powers . . . 
standing British motoring 

PRICE : £9S0- plus purchase tax 





SHOE & BOOT 
Laces 





FROM YOUR 
RETAILER 
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WM. PATON, LTD. - JOHNSTONE - SCOTLAND 









































THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd, 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 




















TASTE IT/ 


Also M.L. Whisky. 


VANTELLA sins 


with” VAN HEUSEN.. 


COLLARS TO MATCH 


MEV AI EVA) 


SCOTCH WHISKY 





CHAS. MACKINLAY & CO. LTD. 
DISTILLERS, LEITH, SCOTLAND. 
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FOR THE NEW HOUSES 


By specifying STANDARD metal windows— 
from British Standard 990: 1945—you help 
to reduce the present unavoidable delay in 
delivery, and at the same time you ensure 
highest quality and lowest cost. 


Ask for leaflet 115 B. 

















THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
BRAINTREE, ENGLAND 
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‘CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be lent 


resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s. 6d 


condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to 
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and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated 
part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 
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Thank Goodness 
for a real Vermouth! 


“This Vamour is certainly a magnificent 
vermouth, Speaking as something of an expert 
I maintain it’s as good as any I’ve ever tasted.” 


You will agree when you secure a bottle of 

Vamour. Blended from choice wines and 

health-giving herbs, it is the making of a 

cocktail and is a delicious drink by itself. 

Sweet or Dry 18/6 a bottle. Ask your Wine 
Merchant or Stores. 


Vamour 
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VERMOUTIERS (LONDON) LTD., IBEX HOUSE, THE MINORIES, E.C.3 
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Gun-making 


HE remarkable figured barrels 
of fine old shot-guns were made 

by welding thin alternate strips of 
hard and soft metal into a riband. 
The riband itself was then twisted 
into a tight corkscrew and welded, 
becoming a tube from which the 
finished barrel was fashioned by 
boring, grinding, filing and polish- 
ing. On being etched with acid the 
softer metal took on a darker tone 
and so showed up the intertwined 
hard and soft laminations of the 
original rods, The European wars 
of the Middle Ages gave to contin- 
ental gunsmiths a long lead over 


those of peaceful England, but by 
mid-Victorian days English sporting 
guns of all kinds, products mainly 
of Birmingham and twenty miles 
round, were acknowledged the finest 
in the world. 

In step with the mechanical 
progress of the English midlands 
the Midland Bank extended and 
developed its services at home 
and abroad. From being a small 
local bank in 1836 it has become 
one of the world’s great banks, 
with a reputation second to none 
for complete, conscientious and, 
above all, friendly service. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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Generally speaking, there are always quite a number of ways of 
fixing one thing to another but only one way which is just right in the 
circumstances. Practically every day of the week we’re asked to solve some 
assembly problem or other. As manufacturers of all kinds of fastening devices, 
it stands to reason that we are often able to save much time and money, par- 


ticularly for people who call us in while plans are still in the blue print stage. 


GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LTD. (6 Ké Ni 


The G.K.N. Advisory Bureau, Heath St. Birmingham, is willing to co-operate 
with those who are interested in modern fastening devices and assembly methods 
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